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**BASTER LILIES” 
Colored Panel 14 x 28, 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
B. T. Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder . 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors (size 14 x 28 inches) to every reader of THE CONGREGATIONALISt FREE 
upon receipt of 25 B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder trade marks,.or the coupons found 
in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. Inclose two-cent stamp for postage. I have also a series of 12 Beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings which can be obtained in the same manner. A complete catalogue will be sent free upon application, if two-cent stamp 
is enclosed. There is no advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 


Be particular and use only the following address: ** DEPT. G,’’ P. O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY. 


BE WISE. USE THE BEST. IT PAYS. 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


oo OF eee 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
A WOMAN’S PARIS 


With 40 half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


WOMANS PARIS” is intended for the use of the —— lady who is about to go to Paris, 3* who wishes while she 
are to do and to avoid the disagreeab 
woman who knows her Perie, and who has tried to take up systematically, Bet rea 


author 1s herself an Amer 
questiuns of living, of servants, of cabs, of churches and tneaters. of shopping, of —— of 8 


quote the author’s peutnes, **to do the agreeable things there 


and to 


int out to her countrywomen just how they may every where have the best and pleasantes 


Cloth. Size, 7 x 4 5-8 inches. $1.25. 


oak 4 
and entertainingly, 4 
expe of prices and a dozen other th 


» there are not to 40.” 
y 


xperience possible. The book willbe 


{ally illustrated, and will contain, as a kind of uppendix, chapters on the Exposition and on “ Fair” prices. 


THE ANGLO-BOER CONFLICT 
Its History and Causes. 


By ALLEYENE IRELAND. Price 75 cents. 


“He has extenuated 8 
has he omitted an essential poin 
seldom, indeed, that one finds S concise hand-book and a comprehensive 
encyclopedia combined in a single volume. But Mr. Ireland has produced 
4t hers. Small asthe — is, it contains all that can be required for an 
adequate understanding of the case, even including many — —— 
not to be found in more extended and pretentious treatises.” Y. Tribune. 


TUSKEGEE 


By Max B. THRASHER. Price $1.00. 


This interesting book contains a full account of the ways and workings 
of Tuskegee. Containing numerous half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


UP IN 


Stories of Yankee Life told in verse by HOLIIAN F. DAY. 


and set nothing down in malice; neither 
nor introduced & non-essential one. It is 


illustrations from photographs. 





PASSENGERS 
DOOMSDAY—APRIL__e. 


Two novelettes by Mytes HeMENWAY. Price $1.26. 
“Two novelettes of pure romance, which bid fair to take a 


place in American literature. Hardly any stories have got at 
and wonder of the sea so forcibly.” 


GEORGIE 


* 8. E, Kiser. With cover designs and illustrations by 
RALPH BERGENGREN. Price $1.00. 
This book is made up of careful selections from Mr. Kiser’s articles in the 


Chicago Times-Herald, which have dealt so humorously with the American 
Boy’s Views and Ideas of His “ Pa.’’ 


rmanent 
© mystery 


MAINE 


With’ an introduction by C. E. Littlefield and six half-tone 


Price $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON 








an 








SCRIBNER’S SPRING PUBLICATIONS 





HISTORY, BELLES-LETTRES, ETC. 





HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


By W. H. FircuettT. In4vols, Each, —— 132 ———— 

VOL.I. FROM CHE LOW COUNTRIE Fast $98 vo aL 
NELSON AND TAE STRUGGLE FOR tHE VOL Ill THE 
He ik Pe IN THE PENINSULA. VOL. ive “WATERLOO AND 

‘‘ The work is worthy of the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire’ 
and ‘ Fights for the — The great pageant of the war passes before 
your eyes as in a movin g pano rama. This may not be the history re- 
quired by the student ap the — but is exactly the sort of 
history desired by the million.” — The Spectator. 


THE WAYS OF MEN 


By by We ———— * An Idler,’’) author of “‘ Worldly Waysand 
* (12mo, $1.50). Mr. r. Gregory writes — ly 
rious — — and art topics as well as of 
of var which have made him so widely xnown t asa volignetal 
— ING: REMNG 6 odick iiss cvaceccs ccvsnidoedas coesennnseocceverans $1.50 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 


By HARRIET L. KEELER. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s 
book is designed for pepuies use in the identification of se 
—— —— of N rn Americ:, and in the study 
their habits and. —, — 189 te full-page Plates 
and 110 t text dra) GeO, GOD. 0 ivdc ccinhoved vpaesnte $2.00 net 


NEW NOVELS and STORIES 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIGION 

By GEORGE SANTAYANA, author of “ The.Sense of Beauty” 
(12mo, $1.50). A volume of critical essays, of great value as 
creative criticism, dealing with the uses of the imagination ia 
the world of thought and Emotion. Be acan00008h69 9000020089 


PRACTICAL AGITATION 
By omy JAY CHAPMAN, author of — ane Other Es- 
ao 8 ‘Causes and bgt ren ol (each, 1 1.25). 
iliant essay on the practicability of potltical re reform, writ- 
ton with the author’s characteristic intensity and Incisive- 
—J $1.25 
ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS 
By ALINE GORREN. A brilliant —— of sagem 
superiority, its causes, the likelihood of its permanence 
the weakness of the race being — with fullness “nd 
fearlessness. 
CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC 
By JAMES HUNEKER, pathor * “MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN 


R 
as ” (12m hical and — — 
of great — titi er etched a seek 12mo.. $2.00 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

By A. T. QUILLER-CouUCcH. Ly A book does for the historical 
plays what Lamb’s “ fales from Shakespeare” does for the 
comedies and tragedies. 1200......... 


$1.50 


$1.50 





THE TOUCHSTONE 

By EpIrH WHARTON, > aah * * 3— Greater — — ” (6th 
edition, 12mo, $1 50) unusual and orilliant s 

which a singular situation is worked cout with that 


searohing'acrursey and. peyehologia! deta! wah charac 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the Middle West 


By Ee A. WICKERSHAM. This of life in the Middle 
a ago will be ce to attract attention 
Doth as & study of strenuous spiritual life and as a story of 


SOR HEE ROHR RHE EE EE RHEE EEE H HEE HEE HEED EHES 


$1.50 


THE GRIP OF HONOR: A Romance of the Revolution 


By Cyrus ata Byer. author of “ For Love of Country” 
aaa J yt CS + ap at ce allo 


joldents, having for its 
— tee Gulionaey o t Paul Jones es’s career. 12mo, $1.50 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE 


By HARRISON Bonaameow, os author of “If I Werea pen % pA rp 
76 cents). A charmip ** 2 — —— whi e ival 
efforts wo lovers for the 
iously and Interestiogly detailed. 12mo 


Cee wwe e eee eneeenereee 








— SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 























THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


An Immediate Success 





COUNT TOLSTOY'S GREAT NOVEL, 


RESURRECTION 








By the Author of “War and Peace,’ 


“Anna Karenina, 


12mo, Cloth, with Illustrations, .. . 


ec. 
$1.50. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND EDITION IN PRESS. 





THE NEW 


YORK HERALD 


says: 


“These men and women are each drawn with a master hand. The pathos, 
the wonder, the glory of life is reproduced in these pages with a master touch.” 


THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER (N. Y.) says: 

“In this great work almost every phase of Russian life, every type of 
Russian character, are set before us with absolute fidelity, The book is power. 
ful, multitudinous, terrific, and at times almost repellent in its revelations, but ‘ 
it isa GREAT BOOK, and one only sets it down with the conviction that it 
has given one a deeper insight into the complexities of human life.” 


THE OUTLOOK says: 
“*Resurrection’ is distinctly the work of a man who is not only committed 
by conviction to the purification of his fellows, but who is dominated by a 
passionate sense of his own responsibility for their salvation. No one can 
question the passionate moral impulse which breathes through the book, and 
which gives it something of the force of a gospel.” 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


DODD, MEAD 


Publishers, 


& COMPANY, 


New York. 





Don’t Worry 
Philosophic 
Patriotic 


Nuggets: 


from Historical 
Master Minds. Educational 


“Fall of pity and timeliness.””—Outlook. 

“The most precious matter.”—Boston Courier. 

“ Nothing could be happier in yo ok or more 
simply artistic in execu ution.” ” — Philadelphia Cal. 
5 DAINTY VOLUMES, 45 cents each 

Great value, small cost. 


PROF. ELISHA GRAY 


His ‘‘Nature’s Miracies’’ is science in its most 
fascinating guise. 

“An undisputed authority.”— Springfield Union. 

“This is the spirit that warms cold facts into 
prophecy and poem.’’—Chicago Post. 

**We do not recall any purely popular work on 
science more attractive to the busy man or to the 
it quiring boy.”-—Outlook. 
Decorated Cloth. 








213 Pages. 60 cents net 


MRS. E. FRANCES SOULE 


offers a boon to every perpl-xed — in her 
**Sunday Afternoons for the Children 


“ Most delightful.”— Detroit News Tribune. 


“It is wise and original and ingenious and prac- 
tical.’—HZdward Everett Hale. 


162 Pages. Corded Cloth. 





75 cents 
WANTED—A bright, cultivated woman in our 
Order Department. Address 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 





Field, Forest, and Wayside 
Flowers 


With Chapters on Grasses, Sedges, and Ferns. 
Untechnical Studies for Unlearned Lovers 
of Nature. By Maup Goinc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, decorated, illustrated with many half. 
tone and line engravings, $1.50. 

“ Delt htfully untechnical. We can thank Provi- 
den: that there has been acknowledged the 
Givision tween botany and just common —53 
about ya aren and tinted things which God has given 


“ Will lend zest to an outing, abounds in suggestions 
for obse: vation lesso! '—The Dial. 


Amateur Photography 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR THE BEGINNER 
By W. I. LincoLn ADAmMs, author of “San- 

light and Shadow”’ and “In Nature’s Im- 

re? ’? 12mo, cloth, $1 25; paper, 75 cents. 

revised and enlarged edition, with many 

iniastrations. The standard hand book — 
has guided thousands through the first diffi 
culties oftheart. . 

“A useful, practical guide for beginners.”’— Outing. 


The Amateur Aquarist 
By MARK SAMUEL 
16mo, cloth, t'lustrated, $1.00 


Instructions for —— an aquarium requir- 
ing change of water but once a year; with 
over fifty illustrations by which to identify 
aquarium plants and fishes. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New. York. 


12 April 1900 


NELSON’S szzes o 
Teachers’ 
. Bibles 


350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 


New Maps 
The Helps t° 


what Sunday-school 
teachers want. All new and graphically 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 

is the most com- 

The Concordance gona 
duced, as it combines Concordance, Subject 
index, pronounces and interprets Seripture 
proper names, etc, in one A BC list. A 
great achievement and facility. 


The 12 Maps sre beautifully colored, 


specially engraved from the latest surveys, 
with complete index. 

The Congregationalist says: “It is 

prec ractical handbook of the highest value 

Biblical study.” 

les, t and bindings to meet ever 
— Prices from $1.50 upwards. For sale 
by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 

37 East 18th Street, New York. 


NINE NEW BOOKS 


THE MOTHER TONGUE 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAK. 
GEORGE —“ ag Pe ong —— 
8 3 rand writin ‘ingen. * Book | ir, 
nD: ap 4 0) 
An’ Elementary English Grammar. 

This is a continuous and apd course in Eng- 
lish for grammar schools. The ks —— many 
striking features, ard promise to work a decided 
* rovement in the teaching of the subject. They 

ye of interest to every teacher. (Ready in 

May. 


MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL 


A comprehensive history of Rome, written in a 
—— a picturesque style and sing 

* i gil excellences of his 
(Nearly ready.) 


DAVIS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


A book that bee's the subject within natural and 
Prices — it is both scholarly and interesting. 


WENTWORTH and HILL’S PHYSICS 
This is a deductive text-book in poysics for high 
school classes The text states facts, principles and 

laws in the clearest possible — which are to 

sine n easily performed experiments. Price, 


SECOND YEAR LATIN BOOK 
Edited by GREENOUGH, D’OcGE and DANIELL. 
It presents, first, acarefulty graded course in easy 
Latin, ‘or Cesar, followed by a 
selected our reading taken taken from seven 
books of the Galle War. ce, $1 25. 


CAIRNS’ INTRODUCTION To RHETORIC 


This is the — om —— —— in Rhet- 
oric that has apres d for man It can be 
profitably studicd io the carly finn rot the o high 
school course. Price, 90 cents. 


WENTWORTH’S REVISED GEOMETRY 


The revision of this book is a definite improve- 
ment. The eriginat — * new and care- 
pa graded. treatment of the Theory of 

Limits is aE, Price, $1 25. 


BEMAN & SMITH’S NEW GEOMETRY 


This is a revision of the earlier edition, —— 5— 
treatment. 


its ——— character an 
presenting the mother meee simply. Price, $1. 5. 


BERNHARDT'S GERMAN COMPOSITION 


A book in German composition, conversation, 
aod grammar review that has 5 met with instant fa- 
vor. Price, 90 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, London. 





“Of all 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s New Books. 
























a Fae 4 ROBERT TOURNAY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMIS 
founded Oongregationalist, : 
The Recorder A Romance of the French Revolution. By his son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
By WVILLIAM SaGe. With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, > 
CONTENTS This story has much of the interest.of.Dickens’s 
* French Revolution story, ‘A Tale of Two Cities.” CHARLES SUMINER 
— ee fred spirit = =, ~ —2 eee mer By MooRFIELD STOREY. 16mo, $1 25. 
; rvade ‘ournay is a charac- 
The Christian World . ; — ten<pettietio, welbeigh aumigecseat, Satie fa is Ree aed tee eaeen eon on 
Christian Assurance of Immortality 513 | resource, chivalrous, especially to the aristocratic * aber ie — 8 ———— ar vies the 
The Divine Commission to Preach 513 | lady ke loves. The story is full of incident, and is oy — she = hero 8 th Poetics hae 38 
Revise the Church Rolls 513 | told very effectively. of the United States. Both are equipped with very 
The Restlessness of Russia 514 full indexes. 
Current History 514 A TEN YEARS’ WAR 
In Brief 516 An Account of the Battle with the Slum in | POOR PEOPLE 
Current History Notes 541 New York. By Jacos A. Rus. With 12 . 
. ¢ . A Novel. ByI. K. FrtepmMan. A striking 
CONTRIBUTIONS: illustrations from Photographs. 12mo 
On Easter Eve. Harriet Prescott Spofford 517 $1.50. : —— oa — tenement life, its ex- 
The Lost Christ—an Easter Sermon. Rev. A. J. A book of careful and trustworthy observation by a ces, oy — ed har raecg and sg 
F. Behrends 520 | an expert in the field of philanthropy which relates OF, GS WOH As its RETOIEMS ANE BUSS, 
The Resurrection: Its Prophecy and Comple- to the life of the very poor in cities. its outlook on life, and its romance. Mr. 
tion. Estelle M. Hurll 525 Filedman’s story shows the conscientious 
HOME: THE SON OF THE WOLF care with which he has observed life in 
The Third Day—a poem, Edith M.Thomas 522 Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lonpon. this social level, also his kindly sympathy. 
Paragraphs 522 Crown 8yo, $1 50, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Education of Dear Jim. Laura E. Richards 522 Mr. London, a born story-teller, here makes the 
Easter Dawn—a selected poem 523 | first contributi. n from Alaska to the literature of | THE [IUISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 
English Home Life. Rev. C. Silvester Horne 6523 | fiction. The stories are based on his experience 
Hepaticas—a selected poem 524 ana — * thas 22 contain vivid THE CIVIL WAR 
Poisonous Plants 524 pictures of life in the vicinity 0: ‘on, with 
Closet andsaiee 524 its privations, hardships, heroisms and romance. = 4 oon F TApril A 3 23 maps. Crown 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 528 
Rodney’s Pansy Brothers. Jessie Wright Whit- KN IGHTS IN FUSTIAN pentane — — — —* 
comb 529 | By CAROLINE Brown. Crown svo, $1.50. | Gnion in the Valley of the Mississippi. Its nine 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for April 22 530 | A spirited story based on the operations of the | chapters treat: From St. Louis to Belmont, Fort 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for April 22-28 521 | Knights of the Golden Circle, largely in Indiana, | Donelson and Shiloh, The Navy and New Orleans, 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for during the War for the Union. Governor Morton | From Corinth to Stone River, The Vicksburg Prob- 
April 15-21 figures in it, also Vallandingham; and a charming | lem, The Fall of Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Chatta- 
p 642 
Editorial Comment 513 love story runs through the deeply tnteresting book. | nooga, and Nashville. 
LITERATURE 531 
LIFE AND WORK OF THE CHURCHES 536 Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
A New Hampshire Broadside 534 
Dr. Thomas's Celebration 536 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
The Newton Circuit 536 
Cheering Tidings from Lowell 536 
In Three Ohio Cities 536 A ‘ J 
Eventful Days in Brooklyn 537 HE CENTURY C0. is just issuing some 
Figures and Facts from Washington 537 —88 books which are worth owning. Thousands 
— bye nes ISS * Ve of people are waiting for Ernest Seton- 
3 “ 
— — ma ._._ Thompson’s new animal book, The Biogra- 
The Sheldon Dally aa phy of a Grizzly.” It vill be ready April 
The Titian Vaiutiin Watiel 14th ; we meant to issue it earlier but the 
Fund 533 advance orders were so large that the first 
Home Missionary Fond 838 *~@~ edition had to be doubled, and when a book 
mE ponents 539 is printed in three colors it takes some time 
Cte pes to turn it out. About the best criticism this 
Business Outlook Fe story has received is that “it seems as if 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 545 a had written it.” 
Apropos of Dr. Hillis 545 — — ** Sailing Alone Around the World” 
The Scene at Ahmednagar, India. Rev. Henry me is a remarkable book. Just think,—46, 
Rapp 546 miles, ‘alone, in a little sloop forty feet long! A group of Boston 
n and Around Boston 547 ; d pilot issi it ht to be classed 
Notices B47 sea-captains and plo commissioners say it oug Oo be Classe 








THE @QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON BEOCORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANOB, $3; 2 YEARS, $5 ;6 YBARS, $10. 
SINGLE Corr, 6 CzNTS. 
I¥ PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 Pan YRAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONB AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


Ruonirss for subscriptions indicated by the date 


Ifa 
wanted must be sent with the remittance. 
CHANGE OF ADD —Noetice of change of address 
must reach Friday to insure the sending 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents line each 
sertion, 14 ——— Typing to the column. 
60 cents. per 


READING NOT! a 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GRBENB. & Co., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd. 


among the great voyages of discovery. And the humor of it!— 
Marryat is not more amusing. Indeed the New York Evening Post 
says that we have to go back to Marryat for anything like it. 

Three new novels have just been brought out by The Century Co. 
“The Autobiography of a Quack,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, is a 
strange story of a rogue who lived by his wits. The authors of the 
other novels are new to the public. ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury” is the 
story of a New England deacon whose faith came to be shaken by 
what he thought was the backsliding of his only son. It is a pro- 
found study touched with humor and pictures of village life. The 
other new novel ** Kate Wetherill” is a strong story of a woman, 
brought up in a manufacturing village, who marries a man who is 
her inferior and from whom she grows apart. The author, Jennette 
Lee, models her story on the “ Divina Commedia,” dividing it into Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise. 

You can see all of these books at the _ THE CENTURY CO. 
stores, or we will send further particulars. Union Square, New York. 


oc aa Ot i a ae tt i ~~ an Ot tt ane 
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Chureh —— and Peals of Best 
id Betadlishea 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

THE E. W. VYANDUZEN CO.. Cincinn+ti. 


SCRAP BOOKS 


For O'fppings, Photos. ete.., 
49 Franklin St., Boston. 





DR. HILLIS’ SERMONS 
For $1.50. 
The Monday issue of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


0, 
| a contains these sermons in full; also the discourses 
| of all other leading clergymen of Greater New 


York. Prize, $1 50 per year. 
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RAYMOND & Wuitcoms Tours 
To PARIS Every Week 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


N order to afford our American patrons an opportunity to visit the great Paris Exposition, we have arranged a series of fortnightly trips 
by the favorite North German Lloyd Line, Also a corresponding series. by the Dominion Line, sailing from Boston. Some of the 
largest and most magnificent ships of the North German Lloyd Line will be brought into requisition for the ocean voyages. The superb 

steamship, “ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,” one of the speediest as well as one of the largest steamers afloat, will be one of these, and the 
new and elegant steamship, “ Kaiserin Maria Theresia,” another. The three ships of the Dominion Line, “The Commonwealth” (new), 
“The New England” and “ The Canada,” are equally fine in their equipment and represent the maximum of comfort and safety attainable. 
In addition to these tours, we have seven sailing from New York by the Atlantic Transport Line—affording a cheaper but comfortable passage. 


et * 
Each of these trips will 
occupy either thirty-six or 
thirty-seven days, allowing a 


Fortnight 
in Paris, 


with headquarters at the 
Hotels, which 
are finely situated on the | 
right bank of the Seine, — 


Trocadero 


conveniently near the Ex- 
position grounds, and with- 
in easy communication with : ‘ ile 
every part of the city. The . . 4 Seas & 
isch : S & & jhe ese 
situation is healthful and ¢ ‘ 

pleasant, a : Cr j L 


re. 
ete a 


et st ot 


There are only a few choice accommodations left on any of the steamers and, as these will be taken shortly, we advise an early 


decision. 


25 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for descriptive circular and folder. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS FROM THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


2906 Washington Street, Boston. 


tt 


Entrance gates are close 

4 at hand, and as twenty ad 

missions to the Exposition 

, are allowed, visitors will be 

" enabled to return to the 
{ hotels for meals. 

Fach party will also pass 


Eight Days 
in London 


, before going to Paris, the 

headquarters being at the 
new Hotel Russell, in the 
heart of the fashionable 
and residential section of 
London. 


tt ut 


oe 


1005 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





~ MEMORIALS 


WINDOWS 


Our memorial windows are made of 
TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS, which is 
produced exclusively at our own furnace, and 
cannot be obtained from other makers or used 
by any other artists. In range, depth and 
brilliancy of color it has never been equaled, 
and when we employ it in window work ‘the 
greatest care is exercised in selecting the 
pieces, in order that we may obtain the de- 
sired effect both in color and texture. The se- 
lection is made by a trained artisan, under the 
supervision of an artist. Special designs and 
estimates submitted. 

The memorial windows to be placed by us 
for the Easter Season of 1900 far exceed in 
number those of any previous year in the his- 
tory of our Company. We attribute this grat- 
ifying fact to the increased appreciation of the 
artistic merit of our work, and the quality of 
Tiffany Favrile Glass. 


Tiffany Studios 
333-341 Fourth Ave., New York 


Historical Booklet sent upon request. 


‘Robert F. Ballantine, 
._ Franklin D. Locke, 





The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos, 36, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


Capital and Surplus, $6,525,000 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fidu- 
ciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, or sub- 
ject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad 
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Volume LXXXV 
This Week 


SToRiES by Harriet Prescott Spofford, Laura E. 
Richards, Jessie Wright Whitcomb. 

ARTICLES by Rev. ©. Silvester Horne and Es- 
telle M. Hurll. 

SERMON by Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D. 

NEWS BROADSIDE of New Hampshire. , 

News LeTrerRs from Many Centers. 


Next Week 
OUR ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONPERENCE 
NUMBER, 

containing material pertinent to the great mission- 
ary gathering in New York. There will be over 
fifty pictures of prominent participants, both mis- 
sionaries and administrative officers representing 
alllands. In addition, five articles by experts will 
summarize the achievements of the last century in 
the tive main centers of missionary activity. The 
countries treated and the writers are: 

TURKBY, by Rev. H. O. Dwight, D. D. 

JAPAN, by Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D. 

CHINA, by Rev. Henry Kingman. 

INDIA, by Rev. J. E. Abbott. 

Arrica, by Frederic P. Noble, author of The 
Redemption of Africa. 

It will be desirable, in view of the limited edition, 
to order special copies in advance. Single copies, 
six cents. 


The Christian World 


—" = —2* sci br her a 
de rnatio nstitute for 
Progress Girls Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick is putting forth every energy 
of her vigorous nature, and is hopeful 
that before many months she may return 
to her loved work with the $125,000 nec- 
essary to warrant the transfer of the 
school from its temporary headquarters 
at Biarritz, France, to Madrid, the Span- 
ish capital, where its influence will be 
felt throughout the entire country. She 
has just returned from a sojourn in 
Washington, during which she received 
permission from Secretary and Mrs. 
Hay, Hon. John W. Foster and others 
high in authority to use their names in 
behalf of her movement to secure an 
endowment. She also addressed the 
Woman’s Club in that city, besides be- 
ing heard in several of the churches. 
Last Friday afternoon, at a Beacon 
Street parlor gathering under the aus- 
pices of social leaders of Boston and 
Cambridge, she spoke to about 100 per- 
sons, and received on the spot pledges 
of $940. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
and Mr. Capen also addressed this meet- 
ing. Mrs. Gulick will be a prominent 
figure among the women delegates to 
the Ecumenical Conference, and after 
that gathering will renew her campaign, 
from which she dislikes to spare a single 
day even for work collateral to it. 











* The receipts for the India 
lanthropy Famine Fund have thus far 
fally equaled our expecta- 
tions, and many givers feel great satis- 
faction in knowing that they have saved 


and Missions 
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some human beings from death by star- 
vation. It should not be forgotten that 
this philanthropic work could not have 
been done if the American Board had not 
long ago organized missions in India. It 
can be said without exaggeration that its 


_ work in its twenty missions in many 


countries has never been more firmly and 
permanently established, more fruitful in 
its results, more encouraging in its prom- 
ise for the future than it is today. For 
the last three years. growth in several di- 
rections has been unprecedented. Had it 
not been for enforced reductions, owing 
to lack of funds, it might have been phe- 
nomenal. The Board will enter upon the 
new century, its ninety-first year, with 
an equipment of plant and missionaries 
unexcelled. Never before has it been 
confronted with such opportunities for 
growth and enlargement. Its mission- 
aries are re-enforced by over 3,000 trained 
native workers and over 60,000 pupils in 
its schools. What does this not mean for 
the next generation? The'question is, 
Shall the Board enter upon the new cen. 
tury with a debt, to discourage the mis- 
sionaries and block their progress? ‘This 
is not necessary if each one will do at 
once what he is able to do to prevent, it. 
United, positive and immediate action is 
essential. Five months remain of the 
Board’s business year. No large legacies 
are in sight, but shall not such an ia- 
crease in donations be shown as shall 
make a debt impossible, and the cour- 
ageous words of President Capen about a 
million dollara a year in the immediate 
future seem truly prophetic ? 


From every sidecomes 
praise of Dr. A. J. 
Lyman’s Carew lec- 
tures, now in progress at Hartford Sem- 
inary, and of which we are giving ab- 
stracts from week to week. Not only 
are the students, for whom they are par- 
ticularly designed, and the faculty as well 
charmed with their scope and style, but 
citizens of Hartford, including many of 
the substantial business men and promi- 
nent women, are thronging the lecture- 
room. The secret of this noteworthy 
success is Dr. Lyman’s own approach to 
his theme, which is Preaching in the New 
Age: Its Office and Art. Besides corre. 
sponding with hundreds of theological 
students all over the country, he spent 
two weeks earlier in the year at Hart- 
ford, where he made it his business to 
talk with the students personally with a 
view to ascertaining their problems and 
ideals as they look forward to the Chris- 


The Carew Lectures 
at Hartford 


tian ministry. Possessing himself thus . 


of their view point, he is able now to 
clarify their thought and to answer their 
deepest questions as no man could who 
had sat in his study chair and woven his 
Jectures out of his own thinking and the 


books which other memhave written. In. 


this way Dr. Lyman illustrates his own 
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ideal of preaching, which is-turning back 
upon the audience its own thought and 
feeling, only uplifted and interpreted. 


pene We recently called atten. 
tion to the letter of the 
Family WorshiP bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church calling upon the clergy 
and laity to a week of fasting and search 
for spiritual power. The Wesleyans of 
Great Britain are similarly ill at ease 
over their spiritual condition, and the 
Methodist Times does not hesitate to say 
that nothing is causing the declension of 
spiritual power among them more than 
the decline of worship in Wesleyan fam- 
ilies—not worship in the chapels but. 
worship around the family altar. It tells 
of homes of high officials in the denom- 
ination where the custom is dying or 
dead. It commends the loyalty of the 
Scotch to the custom, and cites the pecul- 
iar place of dignity and influence which 
the wife and mother in Quaker house- 
holds has because she with her husband 
or in his absence leads the family prayers. 
The changed social structure and in- 
creased complexity of life have affected 
the habits of American Christians in this 
matter, as well as their British brethren. 
But these changes do not justify the 
abolition of the old idea of family recog- 
nition of God, even though they may 
make necessary some changes of form and 
method. These should be natural and 
spontaneous. 


Pastors can do a real service 
in behalf of the re establisb- 
ment of family worship by 
circulating in their parishes books whieh 
contain proper forms of worship. The 
steady demand for the little book which 
we issued last autumn, entitled Closet 
and Altar, is evidence of a widespread 
desire for the right sort of aid in express- 
ing the longings of the soul. We have 
now prepared a modest booklet, entitled 
Grace Before Meat, which appears as the 
April number in our Handbook series, 
and sells at the moderate price of 100 
copies for $1.25. Its sixteen pages con- 
tain the best of the forms of blessings 
at the table which have recently appeared 
in our columns. These were gathered 
from a variety of sources, ancient and 
modern. What dignity it would bring to 
the family table if the head of the house, 
or even a younger member of the family, 
should express in heartfelt language 
gratitude for God’s constant supply of 
temporal need. Some of the forms in 
this book are designed to be repeated or 
sung by the children. It is our earnest 
hope that those who shrink from offering 
a blessing of their own will find these 
simple forms useful. Perhaps so small 
a matter as saying the grace at table may 
lead -not only to the establishment of 
family worship, but to an entire change 
in the spiritual atmospliere of the home. 


Grace 
Before Meat 
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We trust that pastors and. Sunday school 
teachers will note the opportunity which 
this publication provides. 


— Probably never be- 
ma fore have students 
ashes weineges: corgi) New England 
Christian colleges been so well informed 
as now concerning the personal life of 
men and women in foreign countries, nor 
80 interested in promoting their highest 
welfare. In all these institutions are 
definite efforts to instruct students in 
Christian missions. In Smith College 
two well-attended mission study classes 
meet weekly, studying the work not only 
in well-known lands but in regions less 
known. Among their beneficiaries are a 
medical missionary in China, a scholar in 
Calcutta, Bible women in Madura, the 
institutions for educating Negroes and 
Indians in Hampton and Carlisle and the 
work of Bishop Hare in North Dakota. 
These classes have heard addresses from 
a number of well-known experts in mis- 
sionary work, such as Robert E. Speer 
and Henry van Dyke. Five mission 
classes for mission study in Wellesley 
College meet weekly with Miss Woolley, 
and number about eighty. They have 
been studying Japan with text books pub- 
lished in connection with the student 
volunteer movement, which is this year 
represented by five members in the col- 
lege. Boston University has classes for 
similar studies and supports work in mis- 
sionary fields. These examples might be 
multiplied, and we believe the time is 
coming when it will be considered an es- 
sential part of a liberal education to know 
what is being done in the name of Christ 
to uplift humanity in every part of the 
world. 


It is a happy omen 
when librarians 
meet to consider 
the problems of Sunday school library 
administration, as viewed from the stand- 
point of those who are technically expert 
in library administration and as well in- 
terested in Sunday school betterment. 
At the recent meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club this matter 
was considered, first as to the aid which 
city and town libraries can give to teachers 
and superintendents of Sunday schools, 
and second as to the precise grade of 
books to be placed in a Sunday school 
library where there is no town library 
or where there is such a library and hence 
less need of the Sunday school library 
covering as wide a range of literature. 
Superintendent Brodeur of the Chicopee 
schools in his address emphasized the 
need of more care in the selection of the 
Sunday school librarian, who in these 
days must be something more than @ 
care-taker and distributor of books. He 
or she should be the best read, most 
cultivated person to be found in the 
church, in touch with the teacher’s and 
scholar’s needs as well as conversant 
with the literature to be distributed. 
The interesting statement was made that 
the New York Free Circulating Library 
at present is supplying five Sunday school 
libraries with books on precisely the same 
terms that it distributes them to the pub- 
lic schools of the city, and the opinion was 
expressed by several that, while public 
libraries cannot always furnish the whole 


The Betterment of the 
Sunday School Library 
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supply of books for the Sunday schools, 
they may reasonably be relied upon to 
furnish certain forms of literature, the 
expense of which, being saved to the 
Sunday school, may be applied to the 
purchase of works of art to be used in 
illuminating the Biblical narrative and 
Oriental life. 


Between three and four 

pay ag thousand persons, many 
of them former students 

at Oberlin, are expected to attend the 
reunion there in June, for which prep- 
arations have been going on for two 
years. It will be one of the most event- 
ful end-of-the-century eccasions in Amer- 
ican educational circles, and perhaps the 
mostimportant gathering at Oberlin since 
the Jubilee of 1883. Official representa- 
tives of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton and other leading universities will 
take part in the proceedings of the dis- 
tinctively Educational Day, while national 
and state dignitaries will grace the day 
set apart for the consideration of civic 
problems; and there will be another, in 
which interests peculiarly relevant to 
Oberlin will be at the front. The college 
of Finney and Fairchild has hosts of en- 
thusiastic sons and daughters in all quar- 
ters of the world, and as many as possi- 
ble will heed the affectionate summons 
of their alma mater to revisit the college 
home and note its steady swing forward 
under the guidance of President Barrows. 
Naturally the reunion will not be devoid 
of financial fraitage. For some time a 
number of classes have been gathering 
funds, whose aggregate eventually will 
sweal the resources of the college. One 
class has raised $10,000 and another $5,000. 
What Oberlin is doing, as the old century 
is giving way to the new, to conserve and 
utilize the devotion of its graiuates may 
well be imitated by other institutions. 
Indeed, signs multiply that many of them 
are alive to the exceptional opportunity. 


The New York Times 
has procured from the 
publishers of Appleton’s Annual Encyclo- 
pedia advance sheets of the estimate of 
the benevolent gifts of the year, which 
that valuable annual of late has compiled 
and published systematically and care- 
fully. The table shows a total of nearly 
$62,750,000 given to educational, philan- 
thropic and religious institutions during 
the year 1899, in sums of $5,000 or more, 
which added to the gifts similarly con- 
tributed during the years 1893-98 gives 
a total of $266,550,000. Mindful of the 
fact that these figures do not include 
any of the regular gifts to such insti- 
tutions in smaller amounts than $5 000, 
and realizing that it remains true, at 
least of religious organizations, that their 
most generous and valued givers are still 
the people who give from moderate in- 
comes, it becomes apparent that the total 
beneficence of this republic’s citizens to- 
day must be a sum so vast and so com- 
mensurate relatively with the wealth of 
the people that it is not the right of any 
man, at home or abroad, to term us a self- 
ish or niggardly nation. It was because 
he was aware of the facte, for which this 
vast aggregate above mentioned stands, 
that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain declared 
recently, when discussing the condition of 
Birmingham University, that unless the 
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men of wealth of Great Britain awoke to 
the fact of how lavishly private citizens 
in the United States and Canada were 
giving of their wealth to the endowment 
of institutions of higher education, they 
must expect to see the British students 
and teachers hopelessly distanced by the 
students and teachers of America with 
their superior advantages; and he added 
a word of warning to his hearers, that 
British trade and commerce were simi- 
larly imperiled by the superior education 
which state-aided German schools and 
state-aided ani private-aided American 
schools were giving to their young men. 


In current discussions 
of our growth -as a de. 
nomination it is only 
fair to take a view that includes more 
than a single year. What do the decades 
say about the growth of Congregational- 
ism? From 1870 to 1880 the gain in mem. 
bership was 77,814. In the next decade 
the figures leaped to 122,500. Later sta 
tistics carry us to 1898. In these eight 
years the increase is 121,402, only 1,008 
less than the gain of the entire decade 
from 1880 to 1890. Dr. H. K. Carroll 
placed our membership at the close of 
1899 at 630,000, an increase of 1,766 for 
that year. This carries us ahead of the 
gains of the last decade by over 600. 
Those who regard 1900 ag still in the nine- 
teenth century have one more year to 
draw upon. While there is no reason for 
any elation from these figures we may 
note the facts and take courage. 


The recent Congress 
— — of Free Churches in 
rete Great Britain, held 
at Sheffield, showed the rapid growth of 
the federation movement in that coun- 
try. This fifth annual meeting brought 
together about 1,000 delegates, and the 
local councils represented in England 
and Wales number 644. These councils 
stimulate Christian effort in many ways. 
United evangelistic missions form a lead- 
ing part of their operations. More than 
half of the councils have during the year 
held such missions, and there has been a 
great extension of open air preaching. 
They engage in house to house visitation, 
organize temperance conferences, arrange 
lectures on Free Church principles, exer- 
cise influence in local elections where re- 
ligious or moral issues or the interests of 
the Nonconformist churches are at stake, 
watch the action of local bodies, boards 
of guardians, burial boards, ete. Organiz- 
ing an unsectarian day school, paying the 
stipend of a Nonconformist chaplain to 
minister at the workhouse, supporting a 
parochial nurse for the sick poor and 
other special features distinguish some 
of the councils. The federation idea, 
which has been undertaken to some ex- 
tent in New York and: other American 
cities, has not as yet produced so exten- 
sive results in this country as in England, 
though considerable hope is entertained 
of definite results from the recent mect- 
ing in New York. The example of the 
Free Churches on the other side of the 
ocean invites closer imitation. 


The liberality of British 

British Liberality Christians is likely to 
be put to a severe testin the immediate 
future. The war tax, with its increase of 
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assessment upon incomes to five per cent., 
the charitable funds in connection with 
the war and Indian famine, are claims 
which cannot be disregarded. In addi- 
tion to all these calls the Congregational- 
ists, Baptists and Wesleyans are this year 
raising special Twentieth Century funds, 
the appeal for which is awakening en- 
thusiasm among the churches. Of the 
$5,000,000 which the Wesleyans have set 
as the goal of their endeavor, it is an- 
nounced that $4,000,000 have been already 
secured. The figures of the Congrega- 
tional fund are not at hand, but the can- 
yass of the congregations is in vigorous 
progress with large gifts and undertak- 
ings on the part of churches and individ- 
uals. The Congregationalists of Wales 
have undertaken to raise $100,000. In 
Canada, also, the Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians and Methodists have 
planned for similar funds. If, with all 
these special calls of duty and ministra- 
tion, the high level of church mainte- 
nance and ordinary mission work can be 
reached, the closing year of the century 
will be a notable year in the history of 
British Christian life. 





Christian Assurance of Immor- 
tality 

The persistent, superficial and unsatis.- 
factory efforts which men make to find 
outside of Christianity some assurance of 
immortality is pathetic. The hold which 
Spiritualism and other similar forme of 
religious belief have gained upon taova- 
sands is largely because théy pretend to 
offer such an assurance. The human 
mind and heart hunger for convincing 
evidence on the subject. Probably evi- 
dence sufficient to convince the most ex- 


acting never will be given in this life.. 


The Almighty has not seen fit to explain 
all the mysteries of his dealings with us, 
and an enlightened spirit can see good 
reasons why he should not. But in re- 
gard to immortality, certainly he has 
given us in connection with the Christian 
religion evidence sufficient to satisfy a 
reasonable mind beyond cavil. 

Our Lord’s resurrection in itself, and 
in its connection with the human race, is 
a proof that we shall continue to live 
after death which not only has been 
found sufficient by tens of thousands ever 
since, but satisfies him who is content 
with reasonable proof. The faet that 
Jesus himself rose from the dead and 
rose in a condition of life and activity 
not only equal to that which he had en- 
joyed in his human body, but vastly su- 
perior to it, and the fact that he is the 
type and example of humanity, prove 
not only that life after death is possible, 
but that it is certain. 

For what else did Christ come back 
from the tomb? His redeeming mission 
had been accomplished. He added little 
of special significance to what he had 
done before. That he gave further in- 
structions and suggestions to his own be- 
tween his resurrection his ascension 
is true. Yet the principal, if not the 
only, excuse, so to speak, for his resur- 
rection was that thereby might be dem- 
onstrated the fact of life after death, not 
as peculiar to him, but as a possession of 
all who believe in him, and doubtless of 
the whole human race. 

It was a confirmation of the instinct of 
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immortality in every human breast. It 
was an admission of the force of the argu- 
ment which every mind advances, now 
and then, that this life, at its best, is im- 
perfect and offers but an insufficient field 
for the fulfillment of our natural aod 
spiritual possibilities, and would be only 
like a statue half modeled and left in the 
rough, were it the whole of life. The 
resurrection was a great object les- 
son, intended to make its impression as 
such, rather than by dogmatic inculca- 
tion, and as such it is the more unanswer- 
able. 

Probably not one person in a hundred 
has any doubt of immortality except in 
some hours of depression. They, even 
though they be not Christians, who look 
hopefally into the future, seeing the good 
hand of God dealing with them and their 
race and perceiving the unmistakable 
tendencies and implications of human 
life, have little doubt of immortality. 
And those who belong to Christ distinctly 
and study his teachings, imitate his spirit 
and do his work, know of a surety that 
death is but the passing from one realm 
of life into another as through an open 
door. 


The Divine Commission 
to Preach 


A recent council called to ordain a 
young man to the ministry was divided 
in opinion as to his qualifications for the 
office. His education has been limited 
to a short course in a high school and 
another in an institution which calls 
itself a lay college. He had applied to 
an association for a license to preach, 
and this had been granted for one year, 
joined with a request that he should 
not seek ordination. Under these con- 
ditions a considerable minority opposed 
his ordination. 

We do not assume to pass judgment on 
the young man’s qualifications for the 
office of the ministry. We do not doubt 
that there are exceptional reasons which 
sometimes warrant a council of churches 
in ordaining a man who has not the prep- 
aration usually required. Such reasons, 
on the whole, may have been sufficient 
in this case. But concerning the reason 
which seems to have been prominently 
urged we have decided convictions. 

The candidate insisted that the council 
had no right to refuse him ordination in 
view of his personal conviction that he 
was called to preach the gospel. This 
position was vigorously defended by. his 
friends on the council, some of whom had 
come from beyond the bounds of the lo- 
cal conference of churches to support his 
claim, and it seems to have had much 
weight. 

Every one has the right to preach if he 
can get hearers. But when a man asks 
the representatives of churches called in 
council to indorse and set him apart as a 
minister in their denomination, he does 
not invite them to take his word as to his 
fitness, but to exercise their judgment 
concerning it. If God has by revelation 
called him to preach, he will communi- 
cate as directly with the members of the 
council on the subject as he has done 
with the young man. It is not to be sup- 
posed that God will employ him as the 
only means of revealing his will to the 
churches. 
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Nor are young men or their personal 
friends always the best judges of their 
qualifications for the ministry. Many 
churches have suffered, and not a few 
have died, through their having been 
committed to the care of well-meaning, 
but unqualified, ministers. Some of our 
newer states a few years ago weré strewn 
with the wrecks of such enterprises. 
Rapid growth of new towns called for 
more ministers than could be found fitted 
for their work, and missionary societies 
searched in the ranks of business men and 
even beyond the seas for laborers. In 
some cases the ministry suffered violence, 
and the violent went into it by force, on 
the ground that God was impelling them 
and men must not hinder them. But the 
results have been costly and disastrous 
both to ministers and churches. 

We would refuse no one the privilege 
of preaching the gospel. There is press- 
ing need of large additions to the number 
of those who are doing it as laymen and 
women in all the churches. But when 
the prominent reasons urged for bringing 
those who want to preach the gospel into 
the ministry are that they have the right 
to credentials from churches because they 
have a divine call and can thus he aided 
to an assured income for their support, 
then those to whom the welfare of the 
churches is already committed should 
weigh the matter carefully. They may 
not submit their judgment to the convic- 
tions of thecandidate. Forif aneducated 
ministry is to count for anything in the 
Congregationalism of the future, it will 
be because the guardians of entrance to 


it appreciate the need of maintaining a 


high profes: sional standard. 





Revise the Church Rolls 


It seems probable that the statistics to 
be presented at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts General Association 
next month will show a considerable 
shrinkage in the total membership of 
churches in the state. A single local 
conference reports a loss of about 400, 
Nearly one-half of this shrinkage, hew- 
ever, is due to a revision of the rolls of 
a single church, which has left off the 
names of some 200 members, of whose 
present whereabouts it can find no trace. 

The list of absentees as given in the 
Year-Book is steadily increasing. In 1888 
it was 66,462; last year, 83,148. This last 
number is more than thirteen per cent. 
of the entire membership. In several of 
the larger Massachusetts churches the 
absentees number from 100 to 400, The 
published figures do not represent the 
actual condition of the churches. 

Is it not worth while to begin the new 
century with a reasonably exact and hon- 
est list of the members in the commun- 
ion of Congregational churches in the 
United States? Let us cleanse ourchurch 
rolls of the names that stand for nothing. 
Let us put forth united and general ef- 
forts to persuade absentees to transfer 
their relations to churches near their 
homes and where they worship. This 
will bring about a renewal of covenant 
and a quickened spiritual life of many 
thousands of professing Christians. It 
will strengthen the bonds of fellowship 
between many of the churches, and lead 
multitudes of their members to a new 
appreciation of their responsibilities and 
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privileges. It is, indeed, one of the most 
important steps to be taken toward se- 
curing a revival of religion that will swell 
the church rolls with names of men and 
women whose membership will mean all 
that is claimed for it in church manuals. 
The auspicious time to begin this work 
is the present. That it may be done thor- 
oughly it is necessary that the churches 
should act together, for some pastors de- 
sire to keep as large a nominal member- 
ship as possible, while others are as in- 
different as the absentees. Pastorless 
churches also should not postpone revi- 
sion for the coming of a new pastor. We 
commend this subject to the local and 
general associations and conferences at 
their spring meetings. If itshall be intel- 
ligently discussed, a suitable address pre- 
pared and sent to every church, and com- 
mittees appointed to promote the work 
and report results at the next annual 
meetings, we may turn apparent losses 
into substantial gains, and begin the new 
«entury with new zeal and courage. 





The Restlessness of Russia 


Would it not be interesting could we 
look back upon the political history of 
the next few years from the point of view 
of those who will be alive at the middle 
of the coming century? The unexpected 
outreach of the United States, for good 
or il), into the Orient has not more sub- 
stantially altered the conditions of three 
years ago than the history of the next 
three years may change those of the pres- 
ent. Russia now is the storm-center, the 
nation in which unrest and ominous agi- 
tation are accumulating force. Whether 
it be to divert internal popular attention 
from suffering by famine, poverty or op- 
pression, or to neutralize the possible or 
actual advances of other nations, or to 
take advantage of the present engross- 
ment of England, her great rival], in South 
Africa, or merely because the growing 
‘pains of a great, crude, vigorous and un- 
developed but mighty nation are being 
felt, Russia is quivering with threatening 
movement which may be fateful for Ea- 
rope and Asia and cannot fail to have 
serious results to us also. 

Qn her eastern border she is massing 
troops and ships as if foraggression. She 
‘thas practically taken possession of Korea, 
ander the very eyes of the indignant Jap- 
anese, and seems to be intent upon war 
with them, if they object to her coarse. 


‘The danger seems so imminent that they . 


too are arming in hot haste, and, although 
to defeat Russia will be no easy task, they 
-will not be enemies whom she can afford 
to despise. The fortune of events, how- 
ever, may favor them, for Russia is in 
difficulties simultaneously in the west. 
She wants Asia Minor, nominally asking 
only to build a railroad through it—as an 
offset to that which the Germans are 
building from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf—but nobody is -blind to the 
fact that she means to send enough troops 
thither, “to protect the railroad,”’ to 
amake her mistress of the country. 

Now the sultan of course sees the real 
meaning of this new scheme on the part 
of Russia. But he cannot help himself 
upiess Europe, and Austria in particular, 
assures him support. Yet he may fight 
Russia again, and contemporary wars 
with Turkey and Japan might be too 
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much even for Russia’s large resources. 
Moreover these do not include the most 
necessary of all. She is short of money 
just now, and cannot easily raise compar- 
atively small loans in Europe. Could the 
czar have his way, probably Russian ag- 
gressiveness would be checked and peace 
maintained. But, although a despot, the 
czar is much at the mercy of his officials, 
and some of their leaders are hard to be 
restrained. 

Whatever the effect of the South Afri- 
can war upon British territory and pres- 
tige is to be, it is clear just now that what 
may prove a far graver conflict in its re- 
lations to the world in general may be at 
hand: in the Orient. The most deter- 
mined optimist cannot close his eyes to 
the danger of it. But, if it comes, like 
every other great’ catastrophe in human 
history it will be overruled for good in 
the end, we have no doubt. Russian suc- 
cess in the East or West or both may 
bring to pass such education and enlight- 
enment within her borders as to be a 
blessing to the world and a safeguard for 
the long future. Perhaps the new hold of 
our own country in the East may prove 
to have provided us with an opportunity 
of service in some form to humanity 
which otherwise would have been out of 
our power. 
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Current History 
The Porto Rican Bill é 

The Senate on the 3d, by a vote of 40 to 
$1, six Republicans being recorded in the 
negative, passed the bill framed by the 
Senate committee for Porto Rico’s civil 
government. It was at once referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House, and when reported back by that 
committee in substantially the form ia 
which it came from the Senate it will 
probably be rushed through without 
lengthy or any adequate debate. 

This bill provides for the presidential 
appointment and confirmation by the 
United States Senate of a governor, sec- 
retary of state, attorney general, auditor, 
commissioner of the interior and commis- 
sioner of education for the island, who, 
barring the governor, with five other per- 
sons, natives of the islands, will make up 
the higher house of the insular legisla. 
ture, or the executive council, the lower 
house of the legislature to be made up of 
thirty-five members elected biennially, its 
members being required to be able to 
write either the Spanish or English lan- 
guage and possess taxable property in 
Porto Rico. Local suffrage rights ulti- 
mately will be determined by the execu. 
tive council. Legislation will originate 
in the insular legislature, but Congress 
may annul the same. The judiciary— 
the higher judges appointed by the presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate and the 
lower appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the exééutive council—will pass 
upon insular litigation. In addition, a 
United States District Court, similar to 
the circuit courts of the United States, 
will be created to have cognizance of all 
matters brought before such courts in the 
United States. Appeals from both of 


these judicatories may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 


all cases where the Constitution of the 
United States, or a treaty thereof, or an 
act of Congress is brought in question. 
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The insular government and citizens of 
Porto Rico are to be represented in 
Washington by a commissioner entitled 
to official recognition in all departments 
of the Government, and to be paid for his 
services from the national, and not the 
insular, treasury. Citizenship in the 
island is citizenship in Porto Rico, not in 
the United States. 

These provisions of the bill are of far 
greater importance than the tariff pro. 
visions of the bill, over which most of the 
debate in and out of Congress has raged. 
The tariff will cease to be operative on 
March 1, 1902, or sooner, providing the 
government created by this bill shall have 
created a system of local taxation suffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of the gov- 
ernment. But in the facts briefly sug- 
gested above lie the foundations of a 
colonial policy by a republic. Therein is 
distinct recognition of the constitutional 
right and political duty of differentiating 
between inhabitants of a nation which 
has within its borders varying types of 
civilization and peoples whose degrees 
of ability in working republican institu- 
tions are unlike. The educational and 
property qualifications for suffrage and 
representation in legislative and execu. 
tive positions indicate that there is no 
disposition to repeat in Porto Rico the 
horrors of the reconstruction period of 
our own South. Everything shows that 
our attitude at first is to hold the island 
and its people off at arm’s Jength before 
permitting them to enter the family cir. 
cle, even as a territory. It may seem 
hard-hearted, but it is wiser to begin so. 
Privileges earned are appraised more 
highly than favors bestowed. It is easier 
to advance than it is to retrace steps in 
matters of this kind. Evolution is a safer 
method than any other. 


The Hawaiian Territorial Bill 

While the Senate has been dealing with 
the Porto Rican Bill the House has been 
debating the provisions of the bill estab- 
lishing territorial government in Hawaii. 
The chairman of the committee on terri- 
tories, Mr. Knox of Massachusetts, has 
had the measure in charge and has de- 
fended its provisions as reported from 
the committee. In recognition of: the 
islands as a territory rather than as a de- 
pendency the framers of the bill have de- 
ferred to the wishes of those Americans 
in Hawaii who have had and will con- 
tinue to have preponderating influence in 
shaping the history of the islands, But 
the refusal to recognize the recommenda- 
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‘tion of these residents that suffrage 


should be based on property as well as 
educational qualifications, may, however, 
in time make trouble for the Americans 
in the islands and for the United States, 
for it is conceivable that the Asiatics now 
in the islands may some day become liter- 
ate and outvote the Americans. The ef- 
fort made by Congressman Hill of Con- 
necticut to induce the House to explicitly 
declare in the bill that the granting of 
territorial rights in no way established 
any claim te statehood in the future 
failed. But the fact that he raised the 
point and protested against any course 
which would make it possible that the 
islands with a predominant Asiatic popu- 
lation ever should be a ca for 
statehood in the Union what 
the grave problem of the futare is to be 
after we have settled the temporary 
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status of our insular possessions, Con. 
gressman Gillett of Massachusetts suc- 
ceeding in carrying through an amend- 
ment to the bill which forbids the estab- 
lishment of saloons on the islands. Mr. 
Gillett explained that while, when deal- 
ing with the liquor trade in Massachu- 
setts, he believed thoroughly in local op- 
tion, yet there were reasons why in this 
case be believed in prohibition on a large 
scale. Mr. Gillett is understood to be 
packing similar amendménts to the bills 
affecting the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


Sectarian Indian Scheols 

The Senate, on the 7th, began a some- 
what bitter debate on the issue raised by 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, who intro- 
duced the following amendment to the 
Indian Appropriation Bill: 

That the Secretary of the Interior may make 
contracts with present contract schools for 
the education of Indian pupils during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, but shall only 
make such contracts at places where the Gov- 
ernment has not provided facilities for all the 
children of school age residing thereat, and to 
an extent not exceeding the number of chil- 
dren in attendance at said contract schools at 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1900. 

The only contract Indian schools today 
are the Roman Catholic schools. Hence, 
expressed in plain English, this amend- 
ment means that the United States shall 
support Roman Catholie schools for a 
longer time than was agreed upon when 
Congress last discussed this issue, the Prot- 
estant denominations accepting squarely 
the decree of the legislators and abolish- 
ing their schools, the Roman Catholics 
maintaining theirs and fighting on for 
support from the Treasury, and now in- 
troducing this authorization of a further 
extension of time. Senator Jones’s 
amendment found supporters in Mr. Vest 
of Missouri and Mr. Carter of Montana, 
a Roman Catholic. It was opposed by 
Thurston of Nebraska, Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, Gallinger of New Hampshire 
and Shoup of Idaho. With full warning 
as to what the fixed policy of the nation 
was to be, and with abundant time to se- 
cure funds with which to carry on their 
schools if they wished to continue them, 
the Roman Catholics have never relaxed 
their purpose to secure by hook or by 
crook a continuance of Federal support. 

On the 9th the amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 30 to 16, 


A Fine Admiral—but an Unwise Man, and a Politt- 
cal Neophyte 

If at any time between the day when 
the Spanish fleet was defeated in Manila 
Bay up to the time of his taking up resi- 
dence in Washington, D. C., George 
Dewey of Vermont had let it be known, 
preferably through others, that he would 
consent to accept the presidential noml- 
nation of one or the other of the great 
parties, he might have played havoe with 
the plans of the respective party ma- 
chines, so exalted was the public’s opin- 
ion of his character and bis ability and so 
prone are the American people to make 
civil rulers out of successful warriors. 
But from the day in February, 1899, when 
interviewed in Manila, he said that be 
had no desire for political office aud was 
not fitted for it, down to last November, 
when he said that army and navy officers 
should stay where they belong and let 
trained civilians eccupy the presidential 
oftice, Dewey steadily refused to be se 
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duced into a course of action which some 
of the “‘yellow journals” of New York 
were insisting he should follow, and the 
people who had questioned whether any 
man could survive so much. adulation 
as Dewey had received, or could keep 
modest and self-restrained under such 
unparalleled homage, had really come to 
believe that in the hero of Manila the 
United States had a truly great man. 

But aturn came. soon. The marriage, 
the peculiar disposition and transfer to 
his wife of the residence given expressly 
to him by subscribers to the popular fund 
for the purchase of a permanent home 
for the naval hero surprised the country 
and moved the idol nearer the edge of the 
pedestal. His signing the report of the 
Philippine Commission grieved those who 
looked upon him as an anti-expansionist. 
Dispatches from Washington during the 
past month have intimated that the Ad- 
miral had the presidential bee buzzing 
in his bonnet, and last: week he an- 
nounced that in response to public de- 
mand he had consented to be the peoples’ 
candidate for the presidency, standing on 
the platform of the Constitution and 
strict obedience to the laws of Congress. 
A day later he announced that he was a 
Democrat, and that. he would prefer the 
Democratic nomination. The peculiarity 
of this announcement, both as to its 
method of promulgation and its vague- 
ness of alignment on issues of the day, 
did not commend the candidacy even to 
those who might, like the “opportunity to 
vote for some one other than Messrs. 
Bryan and McKinley. 

That some of the anti-Bryan Demo- 
crats of the country, men formerly in 
high places, have. been endeavoring to 
secure the Admiral’s consent to let his 
name go before the next national party 
convention we have no doubt. But the 
Admiral, if convinced that the time had 
really come for him to right about face 
and play the part of statesman, of sav- 
iour of his country, should have left the 
time and manner of the announcement 
of that fact to men less ingenuous and 
more politic than himself. But as it 
is, even they would fain deny now that 
they have had anything to do with him 
in this matter, so little response has the 
self-announced candidacy called forth 
and so general is the feeling of regret, 
even pity, for the act that must of neces- 
sity tarnish somewhat the fame of a man 
who has won deserved and lasting admi- 
ration as a naval commander and as a 
tactful administrator of national inter- 
ests in days when the tension was severe. 
His share of the blame the Admiral must 
bear, and he is getting if in severe and 
large measure. But the blame is not 
wholly his. The men who, by personal 
appeals and letters, drew him into the 
web are not wholly blameless; If he, 
being a sailor and not a politician, has 
not been tractable, and if by blurting 
out the truth has upset their plans, the 
public will have as little sympathy for 
them as conspirators as it has much 
mortification at the Admiral’s misstep. 
British Pears 

As yet not an incident to mar the pleas- 
ure of the aged queen’s visit to Ireland 
has occurred, unless it was the attack 
upon her, in the columns of United Ire- 
land, by Miss Maude Gonne, which led 
to the suppression of the sheet. Vast 
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crowds have welcomed her as she has 
ridden through Dublin streets, in stateand 
on tours of inspection of all its varied 
districts, in the alleys of the poor as well 
as on the avenues of the wealthy. Espe- 
cially touching to the queen have been 
the joyous. greetings of the children, 
brought in in large numbers from the 
country districts to swell the ranks. 
Many a Briton will not breathe freely 
until the monarch returns to English soil, 
But thus far she has had naught bat 
courtesy from a people innately courteous, 
who, though they dislike the race and the 
political Power she represents, also rev- 
erence a godly character and physica! and 
moral courage. 

The attack upon the Prince of Wales: 
by a Belgian youth named Sipido, who 
shot at the prince while-in:a train just 
leaving the station at Brussels, deeply 
stirred the British public last week, and 
at first was interpreted as an outcome of 
Belgian aatipathy to Great Britain for its 
course in South Africa. But it is known 
now that Sipido was one of a band of 
young Socialists, and that he had previ- 
ously expressed hatred of rulers in gen- 
eral. The Belgian legislature, King Leo- 
pold, the Belgian minister of foreign af- 
fairs all hastened to make amends, to ex- 
press regrets and to inform Great Britain 
that Belgium as a Power was not forget- 
ful of British aid in periods of peril in the 
past. 

Cecil Rhodes landed on English soil 
last week, and by his financial colleagues 
and lieutenants was. hurried up to Lon. 
don, where he has since been quite se- 
verely let alone by the British public and 
press, who are not as kindly disposed 
toward him as of yore. His selfish con- 
duct during the siege of Kimberley, his 
sneering comments on the British sol- 
diery since his release from the siege, and 
the saspicion on the part of many of the 
best of the English that he, more than 
any other man, is responsible for the 
present expenditure of British blood and 
treasure have all contributed to bring 
about a “frost.” 

The news from South Africa is not es- 
pecially consoling to the British. The 
capture by General Methuen of a Boer 
detachment preceded by the death of 
General de Villebois Mareuil, chief of 
the staff of the Boer army, is about the 
Only ray of light in a scene of some 
gloom. Mareuil was the ablest of the: 
foreign “soldiers of fortune’ who had 
thrown in his lot with the Boers, and 
his skill as a tactician had been of much 
value to his employers. 

The news of a contrary sort runs like 
this. Boer commandos are sweeping 
down on isolated detachments of the 
British army set to guard the railway 
communications to the south, and thus 
far have succeeded in bagging ten Brit- 
ish to one Boer lost. Following up these 
tactics they undoubtedly can make trouble 
for General Roberts so long as he stands 
still, and this he has been forced to do 
for lack of trangport and proper clothing 
for his men, the cold season having set 
in. Interviews with the Boer leaders 
indicate that their spirit of resistance is 
as fierce as ever. The recent British 
reverses have once more tested the loy- 
alty, not only of the Free State burghers, 
who, after the capture of Bloemfontein, 
renewed allegiance to Great Britain, but 
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also of the natives in Basutoland and 
Swaziland, who are now said to be wav- 
ering on the verge of an outbreak against 
Great Britain. 
The Problems of British Statesmanship 

The subject of colonial representation 
in the imperial Parliament, and hence co- 
lonial participation in shaping imperial 
policy, came up last week in the House of 
Commons and called forth from Mr. 
Chamberlain the significant statement 
that such a change must come gradually 
and the first approach proceed from the 
colonies, not from Great Britain. Prema- 
ture discussion of the matter, he thought, 
would be fatal to its success ultimately. 
He doubted whether self governing colo- 
nies like Canada would sacrifice indepen 
dence for the sake of votes in the House 
of Commons; and our reading of the 
Canadian press confirms us in this opin- 
ion. The events of the past six months 
in the British empire have developed a 
deeper feeling of nationality in Canada 
quite as much as anything else. Great 
Britain henceforth can count on Cana- 
dian aid usually, and always when Can- 
ada feels the conflict is one in which 
Great Britain is in the right and deserves 
and needs aid. But Canada will not com- 
mit herself irrevocably to assistance in 
all wars in which Great Britain may en- 
gage. Even less inclined is she now 
toward union with the United States. 
Her prosperity, her incoming tides of im- 
migration, her newly developed mines, 
and her taste of military power and 
prowess have made her more confident of 
innate strength and assured perpetuity; 
and our diplomats will find this out the 
next time representatives of Canada and 
the United States come to a test of con- 
flicting opinions and titles to property. 

Schemes for British treatment of the 
Dutch republics are born each week in 
Great Britain, and Mr. James Bryce is 
the last to prescribe. He seeks a lenient 
treatment of the Dutch on lines quite 
different from those outlined by Lord 
Rosebery and the Liberal Imperialists, 
being unwilling to destroy the auton- 
omy of the Free State or the Transvaal 
and looking forward to such a federation 
of states in South Africa as is found 
in Canada in the amicable relations of 
Catholic French Montreal with the strong 
Protestant English provinces like On- 
tario. 


For Current History Notes see page 541 





In Brief 


The great Christian festival of Easter has 
paramount recognition in our pages this week, 
and much is presented that will foster the 
spirit of joy and hope that belongs to the 


day. Dr. Behrends’s sermon on The Lost. 


Christ ought to aid in the recovery of him for 
those whose hold upon the most majestic per- 
son in history has grown feeble. Mrs. Spof- 
ford never wrote a more tender story than On 
Easter Eve. It abounds in comfort for those 
whose dear ones have gone on before them. 
The illustrated article by Miss Hurll sets 
forth certain spiritual aspects of the resurrec. 
tion which do not always receive considera- 
tion. Miss Thomas’s poem gives a fresh and 
beautiful interpretation of a familiar incident 
in connection with Christ’s manifestation of 
himself after he rose from the dead. Other 
material in this number, while not strictly 
Easter in character, will be found enjoyable 
and profitable. Mr. Horne’s bright compari- 
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son of English with American homes shows 
that he has other gifts besides those of effect- 
ive oratory. 


We shall be glad to receive brief reports of 
Holy Week services. 
How about sending that pastor of yours to 


the Ecumenical? We suspect that it might do 
his wife a world of good to go too. 


Dr. Pearsons celebrates his eightieth birth- 


day this week and joins with it this nugget of 
octogenarian wisdom, ‘‘Old age depends upon 
heredity, common sense and a good stomach.” 
In his case a good conscience and a generous 
hand may be added, as a whole army of col- 
legians who are indebted to him can testify. 


Mrs. Arthur Smith, writing from Pang 
Chuang to Life and Light for Women, tells 
of a Chinese Christian pastor who has named 
his boy Mu Ti (Moody) after the great Ameri- 
can evangelist. Mu Ti means love of God. 
How the fame and fragrance of the memory 
of the great preacher to the masses has gone 
out to the ends of the earth! 


Professor Harnack of Berlin University, in 
the last issue of Zeitschrift fiir die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, suggests that the 
epistle to the Hebrews may have been written 
by a woman, the Prisca referred to in Ro- 
mans 16: 3, 4, who, with Aquila, won Apollos 
to Christ, and who was intimately associated 
with Paul and Timothy. The reasons given 
by Harnack for his startling view are plaus- 
ible, if not probable. 


The announcement made on Saturday of 
the election of Professor Hincks as successor 
ef Woods, Park and Harris in the Abbot pro- 
fessorship of Christian theology at Andover 
Seminary was received with applause by the 
students, who rejoiced in the fresh recogni- 
tion given to Professor Hinoks’s ability and 
attainments both as scholar and as instructor. 
Though he will in future teach systematic 
theology, he will continue to deliver his course 
on the Theology of the New Testament. 


At an installing council held last week in 
the vicinity of Boston out of twenty-nine 
churches invited only eighteen were repre- 
sented. If four of these had failed there 
would have been no quorum and the installa- 
tion could not have taken place. Nearly all 
these churches are in the same conference 
and within reach by electric cars of the 
church inviting them. Such indifference to 
church fellowship borders closely on discour- 
tesy, and is not an encouraging symptom of 
the Congregationalism of eastern Massachu- 
setts. 


Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces tribe of In- 
dians is in Washington pleading for just 
treatment of his tribe by the United States, 
At a hearing last week he incidentally re- 
vealed some antipathy to churches, and when 
asked why, he replied that he was more anx- 
ious to see schools established on the reserva- 
tion, because while the school teachers would 
work harmoniously, the ministers would teach 
the people to quarrel about God. ‘We Indi- 
ans,’’ he said, “‘ quarrel about men sometimes, 
but we never quarrel about the Great Spirit. 
We worship him, but we never quarrel about 
him.” Chief Joseph is frank, and searching, 
is he not? 


Delegates to the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference have begun to arrive both in Bos- 
ton and New York. The latest edition of the 
program of the conference shows that the 
committee has arranged for overflow meetings 
in the Central Presbyterian Church on the 
evenings of April 23-May 1, at which some of 
the most eminent delegates will speak should 
Carnegie Hall prove inadequate to seat the 
delegates and visitors. Rev. Dr. Judson 
Smith, chairman of the committee, anticipates 
that at these evening meetings visitors other 
than delegates may have difficulty in finding 
seats, but that at the other meetings of the 
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conference there will probably be room for all 
non-delegates who wish to attend, 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, one of the busicat 
of London pastors and well known, too, in 
this country, is obliged to be off duty unti) 
the end of this month, owing to serious throat 
trouble which necessitated an operation, 
When he resumes. work he will confine him- 
self to his ministerial duties at New Curt, 
Tollington Park, Hitherto. he has been in 
the habit of spending two days of each week 
in holding evangelistic meetings in different 
parts of England. Happy the pastor who is 
in demand for platform work who senses its 
inroads upon his pastoral duties before il) 
health compels him to days and weeks of total 
inactivity. Another of our English brethren 
pleasantly remembered in America, Mr. Al- 
bert Spicer, is a victim of gout, necessitating 
abstinence from parliamentary and public en- 
gagements. Thesame complaint obliged him 
to remain at his hotel in Boston during nearly 
all the sessions of the International Council. 


Ten weeks ago we made the first announ oe- 
ment in our columns of receipts for the [n- 
dian Famine Fund and expressed the hope and 
belief that in due time the amount would reach 
$50,000. Oar expectation has already been re- 
aliz2d. Contributions come in, not alone from 
our own country, but from other iands. For 
example, a gift of $44 was received last week 
from Constantinople, half of which came from 
an Armenian congregation. Meanwhile, in- 
terest in this relief work is increasing in our 
own country. An instance is a meeting in 
Topeka, Kan., last Thursday evening, repre- 
senting the churches of that city, at which 
Govarnor Stanley presided, to adopt plans to 
canvass the state to raise 1,000,000 bushels of 
corn to send to India. Send all contributions 
to F. H. Wiggin, treasurer American Board, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them for 
‘* The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Re- 
lief Fand.” : 


Eight years ago the American Missionary 
Association began its work among the Esqui- 
maux in Alaska with two young men who 
volunteered to take this distant missionary 
service. The romantic story of their labors 
is well known. Mr. Lopp is still carrying 
on the work, made more sacred than ever by 
the grave of his companion, Mr. Thornton. 
The association finds occasion now to send 
another missionary, either a layman, as were 
the first two, or a minister, into this inter- 
esting field. The first workers came to its 
knowledge through their reading a paragraph 
in our denominational papers. Will it be so 
now? The association, by the way, bas just 
issued its annual list of 676 missionaries 
working under its auspices in the South and 
West, as well as in Porto Rico, and a valuable 
reference document it is, since it locates each 
worker in his or her field. Tennessee leads 
with fifty-seven missionaries, and Georgia is 
second with fifty-four. 


- Professor McG! ffert has formally withdrawn 
from the Presbyterian Church. His letter, 
read to the Presbytery of New York last Mon- 
day, expresses in its two concluding sentences 
a faith and a conviction without which the 
Christian Church would be a shorn Samson. 
He says: 

* I believe that the time will yet come when 
the all too prevalent misunderstanding of the 
spirit and purpose of the many Christian 
scholars who are trying to contribute in their 
several spheres to the advance of the kingdom 
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They sate together, two women, before 
the fire, the night of Easter Eve. It 
was April; and, although the low fire was 
pleasant, yet on the soft damp wind there 
was a prophetic smell of fruit flowers, 
and the fresh, earthy scent of newly up- 
turned furrows—a distinct sense of the 
rising of the earth from her wintry 
sleep. 

Emma Batburat leaned over the fender, 
with hands outstretched to the flicker of 
the fire, her whole air one of complete de. 
jection. The appearance of her compan- 
ion was in singular contrast; you could 
hardly have said if it were the firelight 
shining on her face, or the glow of an in- 
ner flame illumining it, as she leaned 
back against the purple velvet of the 
chair, looking as if she had just come 
out of the chamber of peace. 

They had been talking, with intervals 
of silence broken only by the snapping of 
the fire, the sighing of the wind outside, 
or the muffled snarl of the great Dane 
hunting in his dreams, as he lay in the 
hall beyond the portiére. 

“T wish you felt differently, Emmy,” 
one said at last. “If you only would try, 
perhaps ”’— 

“Try!” said Mrs. Bathurst. ‘“Theo- 
dora, any one might think ‘trying’ could 
bring Charles back to life!” 

“Tt could,” said Theodora. 

“What absurdity! What is the use of 
talking, only to say such wild things!” 

‘‘Dear,” said Theodora, pleadingly, “if 
you wouldn’t put yourself into such a 
hostile attitude” — 

“Well, Theodora, if you really want to 
help me ”— 

“You know I do!” 

“Nothing can help me,” said Emmy, 
still cowering over the fire; “there isn’t 
any help.” 

“T will lift up my eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help,” said the 
other, as if half to herself. 

“0, you know, your saying that sounds 
so like—like what they call cant.” 

“But when it took me out of just such 
a pit of darkness as that you are in, you 
know it isn’t cant.” 

‘As if any one ever were in such a pit 
of darkness, in such horror and sorrow 
and gloom!” 

“Don’t you think I loved Surrey, then ? 
Why, Emmy, he was the world to me! 
We were not exactly one soul—we had 
the difference in unity that keeps things 
moving. We both loved poetry, for in- 
stance, but he loved Burns and I loved 
Shelley; we both loved music, but he 
loved ballads full of human feeling, and 
I loved Wagnerian orchestration full of 
the gods; he loved history, I loved ro- 
mance—it gave each of us, perhaps, a 
slight remoteness, a trace of alluring 
mystery forthe other. It made no differ- 
ence to me if we were driving in black 
night, or at sea in a great gale; where 
Surrey was, was sunshine and safety. I 
asked for nothing but to be with him— 
that was all the heaven I wanted. I would 
have been content had I been cast away 
on a desert island, if only Surrey were 
there, too. I lived, in a way I lived, 
in the senses, the innocent senses—those 
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of laughter, music, color, simple joys. 
The rest of the world moved about me 
like shadows, pleasant objects, but idle 
except where they touched Surrey. And 
suddenly, there was no Surrey. I seemed 
then, for a time, to be annihilated, to 
be, at any rate, in a black unconscious- 
ness—are you listening, Emmy?” 

“What? Yes, O, yes, of course I am 
listening!” 

** And then slowly I came stinging back 
to life, aching, bewildered—as if the 
round earth were gone, as if the sky were 
gone, since Surrey was gone. I had only 
one thought—I must find him. I was 
sure of only one thing—that that being 
of his could not be extinguished. He 
had gone into that unknown country. 
He was somewhere with God. O, why 
hadn’t I kept along with the things I had 
beentaughtin childhood! Then, perhaps, 
God, the other life, the unknown country, 
would have been real to me. I should 
have known how to follow Surrey. But 
there was no help for it, follow I must. 
And I began to search everywhere-the 
stars, and all their mighty wanderings at 
night, the infinite depths of blue sky by 
day, the heart of the weeds by the way. 
I took the Bible; I learned word for word 
the fourteenth chapter of John, with its 
wonderful promises and positive assur- 
ances; the fifteenth chapter of Corinthi- 
ans, parts of it, where Paul believes so 
tremendously, and his personality seems 
to hammer belief into you; and verses 
from Isaiah, O, such beautiful things! I 
so wished Surrey and I could have come 
across them together. As soon as I be- 
gan to look, so many verses that seemed 
like trumpets blowing out of that un- 
known country! And I said to myself, if 
God lives, Surrey lives, too. I never had 
troubled myself about it before, you 
know. And I said to myself, I will be- 
lieve he lives! If I don’t believe it now, 
I will!” 

“As if you could, just because you 
would.” 

“IT did. I began to pray ”— 

**To what?” 

“To the unknown God.” 

“How childisn!” 

“No. It was wise. I'm telling this to 
help you, Emmy. I prayed just as if God 
were there. If he were there, being God, 
being the pitying Father, caring for us so 
that he could bear our suffering, he would 
have to hear me, to help me. I didn’t ask 
for health or wealth, or evsn to have 
Surrey back, or for any earthly happiness. 
I only asked to be made to believe in 
God, to be made to love him, to be allowed 


to love him. And wherever Surrey was, I J 


prayed that he might, too.” 
** But you were playing.” 
“No. I was seeking. I was endeavor- 
ing. I said to myself, I will keep on 
praying, I will accustom myself to the 
thought of God till he becomes real. 
Still, that was only the mechanical part 
of it. It was just like exposing the plate 
for the photograph of the unseen star. 
And one day there was the star—O, 
Emmy, the Bright and Morning Star!” 
“I—I don’t know what you mean!” 
Emmy exclaimed, peevishly. 
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**Perhaps I don’t myself. For, Emmy 
—I felt as if I saw God.” 

“ What madness you are talking!”’ 

' “T don’t mean with these eyes, with 
this power that sees you” — 

“What do you mean, then?” 

“I don’t know if I can tell. There are 
things that our language has no exact 
words for telling, that we have no bodily 
senses for seeing. I was on my knees. F 
was simply praying—as I had done for a 
year and more. I was not in the least 
rapt or ecstasized. Itwas night. But all 
at once it was no longer dark. I—I can’t 
describe it. But the air everywhere 
about me would have been rose-color, if 
it had been any color at all. It was full 
of light, full of warmth, full of peace: 
Seeing was no use, hearing was no use; 
there was no need of any of them; there 
were new senses, 80 to say, new avenues 
to the soul, I was conscious of them, I 
was using them. It was all in a flash, all 
over; but an atmosphere surrounded me 
as if I had been embosomed in love, and 
I knew I had been consciously in God’s 
presence, and should be again, should 
perhaps never be wholly removed from it 
again. You see he had become real to 
me because I tried, as I want you to try. 
Seek and ye shall find.” 

“T don’t know. It seems to me blas- 
phemous the way you’re going on.“ 

Theodora smiled. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
“that is one step. To believe in blas- 
phemy is to believe in something to blas- 
pheme.” — 

“But if God had become real to you, I 
don’t see what that had to do with Sur- 
rey,” said Emmy, with a shrug, as if she 
would have done with it. 

“Why, one argues all. Heis with God. 
And I have found out how to follow him. 
I shall have him again, but under new con- 
ditions—conditions with which I had to 
familiarize myself by learning to know 
God, to love him and so to trust him. I— 
I had, as it were, to acclimate myself to 
the other life.” 

“* And live here at the same time!” 

“Yes; you walk on the earth, but your 
head is in the air.” 

“The air is a part of this earth.” 

‘** Heaven is all about this life.’’ 

“ And that contents you?”’ 

‘“* Perfectly,” said Theodora, the eyes 
shining in her white face. 

“Then you never loved Surrey! It 
wouldn’t content me. You mean to say,” 
bending toward her half angrily, “ that 
you like that better than having Surrey 
here?” 

“No; I don’t say anything of the sort. 
Sometimes I would give all eternity for 
a day and night again with Surrey. O, 
often, often, I am lonely. But then 
other times, most times, I feel a joyful 
rest. I sing to myself, ‘O rest in the 
Lord.’ I feel glad that Surrey is over 
there, having those great experiences, 
through with everything of trouble here, 
knowing joy as we can’t know it, know- 
ing God! It is just as if he had gone 
over to some other city, then, and I were 
waiting to be sent for. And sometimes I 
am eager to go, to be with him, to be 
with God. I am with God here. 0, yes, ‘ 
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I acknowledge that. But I shall be closer 
there.” 

“Theodora,” cried Emmy, sharply, 
“how can you pretend to love a God who 
treats you so, who robs you of what you 
idolized, who ’’— 

“Why, being in this world, one has to 
obey the laws of thie world, and either 
Surrey or some one else broke these laws, 
and the necessary consequence, not the 
penalty, was leaving this world”’— 

“Why couldn’t an all-powerfal power 
have hindered that ?’’ 

“Why? Because the laws of the uni- 
verse are a part of its existence. I could 
not lift my hand but through those laws. 
I have my life itself only through those 
laws. They intend the greatest good of 
all, the wide and general good, and to 
break them in order to help this one case 
and that one case would be destroying 
the general good, would be oe add the 
laws themselves, the universe!” 

“The idea of philosophizing to a person 
with a breaking heart!” 

“Dear child, I wish 1 could bear the 
pain for you,” said Theodora, leaning 
over and taking her hand, a little white 
hand, still glittering with the rings her 
lover had placed on it, For Mr. Bathurst 
had been her lover long after he became 
her husband, and in spite of the fact that 
he was a very masterful and tyrannical 
husband. i 

Perhaps, even in her attempt to console 
her friend, Theodora had a slight wonder 
and feeling of something like amusement. 
She knew that his wife had often felt 
and resented Mr. Bathurst’s rule. For 


Mr. Bathurst was one of those persons 
who are willing the world should move if 


it moves in their way, but not otherwise. 
He had not married Emma a week before 
she discovered that, instead of being the 
gay and pretty mistress that she had been 
in the period of her marriage engage- 
ment, she was a woman with a master. 
It did not signify that she was one who 
perhaps needed a master; pouting and 
fretting and crying only made him more 
masterful. Mr. Bathurst was a man of 
intellectual tastes; Emma’s beauty having 
attracted him, he had endowed her with 
a number of supposititious and charm- 
ing qualities, and, possibly, the gradual 
disillusion gave him a sense of wrong 
that justified his exactions to himself. 
He could go when he pleased and where. 
She could go only where he approved, and 
must always be in the house when 
he was. He disliked certain colora and 
toilets; she must wear only what he fan 
cied. He showed no interest in her pur- 
suits, but he expected her to show the 
greatest in his. She must be at his call 
any and every hour of the day, but if the 
skies fell he must not be interrupted when 
the library door was closed. Certain of 
her friends he abominated and would 
have none of them; all of his she must 
receive and make welcome. She was 
fond of company; he preferred seclusion; 
and they had seclusion. She loved the 
theater, dining out, dancing; he bad had 
all he wanted of the theater; music was 
an unfamiliar tongue to him and was 
banished, with prima donnas and tenores, 
from his repertory of pleasures and, 
therefore, from hers; nothing would in- 
duce him to accept a dinner invitation, 
and of course she could not go without 
him; and he disliked horses. The only 
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diversions, then, were long walks, in 
which she was tired to death, and yacht- 
ing, of which he was passionately fond, 
but which violent sea-sickness forbade 
her to share. Mr. Bathurst had believed 
that she could overcome the sea-sickness 
and had taken her with him, fainting and 
white, till the doctors forbade it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bathurst did not 
have everything his own way, in spite of 
his endeavors. His wife’s protestations 
were as unceasing as his requirements. 
“Do let me have a little peace!” he cried. 

“You make a desert and you call it 
peace!” she answered. 

“I would only wipe out of our life this 
perpetual whining and nagging ”’— 

“You would better wipe out this outra- 
geous despotism!’ was the interpolated 
reply. 

When at last he became impervious to 
her teasing, and tears were of no avail, 
she had the resort of, going back to her 
mother’s, from which resort he periodi- 
cally brought her home in abasement. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Bathurst 
had gone off on a yachting trip to the 
West Indian waters with some friends, 
and that the yacht had been. cut in two 
by some great ocean liner, part of the 
crew, escaping in one of the boats, bring- 
ing report of the loss of ‘all those who 
had adventured on the pleasure trip. 

But no sooner was Emma acquainted 
with her loss, than, set free from exac- 
tions and vexatians, her husband loomed 
in her imagination:as the. greatest’ and 
best of men; and I am not sure that we 
do not all love our imaginations more 
than we do our facts, and that this is not 
a stronghold on the side of the spirit. 
At any rate, Emma Bathurst now loved 
even the thought that her husband had 
been masterful. She forgave it in him, 
she admired it in him, she longed to have 
that power of his again-to rest on. She 
confessed that she had been’selfish, petty, 
ill-tempered, underhand, that she had 
been served right, that she deserved noth- 
ing. But, O, the cruelty of it, to be given 
what she deserved! ‘As if it would 
make it any better for you to have it to 
bear!” she said in reply to Theodora, 
snatching away her hand. 

“I don’t know, I have borne—I could 
bear it, perhaps, with less pain.”’ 

“T was always so sensitive!” said 
Emmy, and she began to sob with self- 
pity. 

The great Dine pushed aside the cur- 
tain and came and laid his head in her 
lap, turning up a tender, sorrowful eye, 
and then he lifted his head in a long, low 
howl, and with the vibration of the air 
the petals of the red roses in their tall 
vase drifted softly down along the rug. 

* Well,” said Emmy, presently, “I sup- 
pose my being more sensitive than other 
people has nothing to do with it. You 
mean, for your part, you would bear it 
better, because you love, God—the hand 
that smites you—and all that. How can 
you love a power, ora being, who does 
such things, who allows such things! 
Look at the poor girls burned to death in 
that fire-trap of a hotel the other day! 
Look at the five hundred persons going 
down in all the horror of cold and darkness 
in the wreck out at Cape Race last week. 
Look at the explosion in the coal mine, 
and the men dying their slow deaths, and 
the wives and children—O!” and she 
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shuddered as she spoke. ‘I’m not saying 
anything about the slaughter of wars 
that are suffered to go on, but just think 
of all the horrible diseases and troubles 
and sorrows and tell me what you would 
think of yourself if you had ‘the power to 
stop such things and didn’t use it? How 
can you, how can you, love a God like 
that!” 

“Emmy, I hear these phrases every- 
where. They seem to me 80 crude, so 
childish, so without thought,-so banal. 
I don’t know what passes in your thought 
—how am I to know what passes in God’s 
thought? I am a small thing, an atom 
of the creation—how should I make my- 
self equal with God and pretend to know 
the reasons of his action? I could not 
make this world, not even one blade of 
grass in it—why should I presume to say 
how it shall be conducted? If I could, I 
could tell you the source and origin of 
evil, that people have hopelessly puzzled 
about ever since there was evil.” 

‘All that makes it no better.” 

“No. But surrendering myself to the. 
impossibility shuts out the worst evil of 
all—that of being without trust in God, 
of being without God.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“You don’t see, then, the beauty, the 
warmth, the sunshine of life, the loye- 
liness of love, the ecstasy of hope. 0, 
God is in all that! You don’t see that, 
the world existing, its Maker must exist; 
that the world itself is the manifestation 
of his power, his creative skill; that his 
love is in every joy we have and that his 
love masters and surmounts allevil. You 
know it does. As for evil, all we have to 
do with it is to see that it has nothing to 
do with us. And as for God’s love—I 
can rest in that. I wish you could, 
Emmy.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“But, Emmy, dear, there is something 
else almost as great. Next to perfect 
love, the chiefest thing must be faith. It 
is the mirror, the correspondent of love; 
it is the life of the spirit while here. It 
is faith that gives us all the hope of life 
to come—our insight, our ideal, our wings. 
Human faith is the answer to God’s love.”” 

“And such thoughts content you in 
the place of Surrey.” 

“They lead me on and over to where 
Surrey is.” 

“Theodora, you do really believe in the 
risen spirit?” Emma asked with a sud- 
den wistfulness, as if she were trying to 
lay aside her cloak of defiance. 

“With all my being!” 

“O, Theodora, I will believe, too, if I 
can! I willtry. I will try, as you did, to 
live in the thoughtof God. But it would 
be so much easier if Charles were here to 
help me. It is Easter Eve. A time for 
visions, if there ever is a time. Other 
people have had visions, or think they 
have. Why shouldn’t we now at this 
hozr!”’ 

“If we had visions, if we really saw 
anything in the unknown, we should have 
knowledge; we should have no need of 
faith; we should lose our wings, we should 
lead lives on a lower plane than the dogs 
who believe in us.” 

Perhaps it was the restlessness, at the 
moment, of the great Dane out there in 
the hall that gave Theodora the compari- 
son. With the words, a resounding bay 
filled the air, there was a rash and com- 
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motion, and Emmy shrank in a kind of 
consternation. ‘‘O, Theodora,” she whis- 
pered, “they say the dumb creatures can 
see what we can’t. Dogs are incompre- 
nensible. Who knows what he may be 
aware of? O, do yousuppose there really 
could be such a thing as an apparition? 
Would Easter lift us so, if we believed 
that we could see into that unknown 
country?” And then Peter parted thecur- 
tain and stood there with a telegram, a 
cable, in bis hand, not seeing his way at 
once in the twilight; and the hound, fol- 
lowing, thrust his head over his mistress’s 
shoulder, as she read by the light of a 
swift tongue of flame: “Saved. With 
you by first boat. Charles.” And it 
seemed to her in that moment as if her 
husband clasped her in his arms, she saw 
his glowing eyes, she felt his beating 
heart. 

“O, Charles!” she was saying to her- 
self later, as she walked up and down the 
room, while every moment brought him 
nearer. “I feel your coming back to me 
means that heaven hears my promise 
never again to be the torment to you I 
have been! Lord, O, Lord, it is on Easter 
Eve that you have given me back the 
dead,” she murmured, able to rise no 
further. ‘And I will believe! I will be- 
lieve that Easter is the promise of the 
life to come!” 

Andat thatsame time, pacing the deck of 
the ship plunging westward, her husband 
was saying, “How can I make her believe 
that the moments when I hung among 
the chains and cables, after the great 
steamer had run us down and I had 
caught and held myself with hand and 
foot above the dark seas, springing like 
wild things to catch me, that those mo- 
ments were an eternity I saw filled with 
my enormous selfishness. Is it possible 
we may begin again with the new life 
given us in mercy?” 

And as Theodora came back from the 
window where, in the shadow of the drap- 
ery, she had been looking out at the large- 
ness of the night where Procyon moved 
with his dark companion, her face was 
shining white and peaceful as a star it- 
self. Gazing at the rapt countenance 
where thesmile was half overlaid with awe 
you would have said, “Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” But she herself was murmur- 
ing, her thoughts ascending a whole 
heaven higher, “In whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 





Chicago and the Interior 


Dr. Hillis’s Withdrawal from Presbytery 

The letter which Dr. Hillis had sent to Dr. 
Gray of The Interior, withdrawing from the 
Chicago Presbytery, was read Monday at the 
regular meeting of that body. It was full, 
frank and kindly. It made no charges and 
expressed a desire to relieve brethren from 
personal responsibility for its author. He ad- 
mits that he does not believe some of the state- 
ments in the oreed of the Presbyterian 
Church, but adds that he had supposed that 
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Presbyterian rolls and he ba demitted the 
Presbyt rian ministry. This request he pre- 
fers in the interests of peace. Instead of 
yielding to the request, a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with Dr. Hillis and see if 
some means cannot be devised by which he 
can remain in the presbytery. A good many 
members of the presbytery, while in no sense 
disloyal to the standards of the church, are 
unwilling that one of their namber should go 
out from them whose piety is so evident as 
that of Dr. Hillis, and whose acceptance of 
the fundamental principles of evangelical 
Christianity unites him so closely with them. 
It ie difficult for a good many to see why Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, Dr. Hillis’s old professor, 
should find fault with his pupil for holding 
opinions, which, as Dr. Gray shows, he himself 
has held and taught. This very week a vol- 
ume appears by Rev. W. P. Merrill of the 
Sixth Church on Faith and Sight, in which 
quite as radical ground is taken as that taken 
by Dr. Hillis, Thosé ‘best acquainted with 
the Plymouth pastor think that he will insist 
upon having his request granted. Undoubt- 
ediy the letter will hasten the long delayed 
revision of the Presbyterian creed. 


The Ministers’ Meeting Vetoes Action Touching 
Professor Gilbert 


For two reasons this was of more than ordi- 
nary interest, first for the valuable addres8 of 
Professor Zeublin on John Ruskin and his re- 
lation to political science, and then on ac- 
count of resolutions concerning the attitude 
of the seminary toward Prof. G. H. Gilbert. 
The latter were offered by Dr. J. A. Adams of 
The Advance, and defendell by Rev. E. 8. 
Carr of Wheaton. They were opposed by 
Dr. Savage, a director in the seminary, on the 
ground that they were inopportune and a re- 
flection upon those who have the matter in 
charge and are doing what in their judgment 
the case requires, and by Dr. F. A. Noble, Dr. 
E. M. Williams, Rev. Q. L. Dowd and several 
others. On motion of Dr. Beaton they were 
laid on the table by a vote of 38 to 25. It is 
not to be understood that those voting against 
the resolutions accept Professor Gilbert’s 
views as to the person and work of Christ, 
only that they felt the action uncalled for and 
that a meeting organized as the Ministers’ 
Meeting is for fellowship alone and without 
ecclesiastical standing is not the place where 
such resolutions should be offered. 

The resolations proposed and which were 
voted down are as follows: 


Whereas, the relation of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary to our Chicago churches is 
such as to make the churches responsible for 
the seminary ; and, whereas, the teachings of 
Prof. George H. Gilbert have seriously im- 
paired the confidence of the churches in the 
seminary; therefore, be it resolved, that it 
is the judgment ‘of the Chicago Ministerial 
Union that4t would be well for the authori- 
ties of the seminary to take such action re- 
garding Professor Gilbert at the approaching 
triennial convention as will restore the conf- 
dence of the churches. 


The churches may comfort themselves that 
the directors are doing what they deem right 
in this case, and are considering the interests 
alike of the seminary and of the man whose 
opinions are causing them so much anxiety. 
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pe 
the annoyance of appeals which are made 
when such gifts as theirs. are known. 
Toward this last sum of $405,000 over 250 
persons have contributed, and toward the 
$2,000,000 which Mr. Rockefeller dupiicates, 
not less than 400. These gifts have varied 
in amount from $1 to over $1,000,000. Dr. 
Harper says he never begs, but he makes 
known his wants. In recognition of them 
fully ninety per cent. of all gifts hitherto 
received have been unsolicited. The assets 
of. the university are now nearly $12,000,000. 
Several new buildings will be put up this 
summer—an assembly hall, a students’ club 
house, a commons hall, a large dormitory for 
young men and an addition to Foster Hall for 
young women. But money is still wanted for 
a gymnasium, a library, the establishment of 
a law and an engineering department in the 
university. 


The Convocation 

Interest in the public exercises had been 
discounted to a large degree in the prior an- 
nouncement that Dr. Harper had secured the 
money so much needed. Nevertheless Music 
Hall was filled Monday afternoon with people 
eager to hear the address of Hon. David J. 
Hill, assistant secretary of state, on The 
Place of America in World Politics. The ad- 
dress recognized the unsought responsibility 
of America for the care of the islands which 
have come into our possession and, though 
moderate in tone, upheld the policy of the ex- 
pansionists, but with a denial that the Presi- 
dent or Congress have been desirous of in- 
creasing our territory or ate pursuing any 
selfish ends. One of the announcements most 
cheered was that Alonzo Stagg has been made 
a full professor. He now has control of ath- 
letics and hereafter will rank with the pro- 
fessors in other departments of the university. 
Through Mr. Hill President Harper sent the 
thanks of the university to Secretary Hay for 
what he has been able to accomplish through 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the open 
door in China. He also asked his distin- 
guished visitor to carry an expression of es- 
teem to President McKinley, ‘‘a man in whom 
heart and intellect unite to bring him into 
closest touch and sympathy with his constit- 
uency.” The university now has 1,701 sta- 
dents in all its departments. Next week 
President Harper sails for Europe with Mr. 
C. R. Crane, one of the warm friends of the 
university, where he will join other friends 
and with them travel somewhat extensively 
in Russia. 


Splendid Progress at Colorado College 

No one of our colleges has made more rapid 
and at the same time more healthy growth 
than the college at Colorado Springs, of which 
Dr. W. F. Slocum is president. A recent en- 
couraging event is the raising of $60,000 for a 
greatly needed administration building. This 
will be erected at once and will be endowed 
by Dr. Pearsons with the sum of $50,000. Re- 
joicing over the success of the effort to obtain 
this money is not any greater in Colorado 
than it is here in Chicago, and in the office of 
the man who has already invested millions 
for the training of American youth. It is not 
surprising that each of the leading dailies of 
the city should have editorials epproving the 
course he has taken, and urging other men of 
wealth to imitate his example. Dr. Pearsons 
is in excellent health, and although on April 


© 16 he will be eighty years old he never felt 


deeper interest in educational matters, or has 
studied more carefully than he is now doing 
thé problems connected with them. He is 


. Only annoyed at the countless applications for 


aid for eauses about which he knows nothing, 
and which he has neither time nor strength to 
consider. 


Chicago, Ill. FRANKLIN, 





One evil of our time is the fact that most 
persons are ton busy even to seek for the 
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The Lost Christ—An Easter Sermon 


“They have taken away the Lord out of the sepul- 
cher, and we know not where they have laid him.”— 
John 20: 2. 


She was thinking only of his body. 
She wanted to prepare it more fully for 
its burial, for its interment in Joseph’s 
sepulcher was not intended to be per- 
manent. Where they proposed to bury 
it we do not know. Probably no decision 
had been reached. But we can well im- 
agine the consternation with which Mary, 
in the early dawn, made her amazing dis- 
covery. The grave was empty, the body 
was gone. It was cruel enough to see 
him die; it was heartless to make way 
with him after he was dead. No wonder 
she remained at the sepulcher, weeping, 
after Peter and John had ended their 
inspection and returned to the city. 
Then and there the balm came to her, 
and she became the first witness of the 
resurrection. She found more than she 
had lost. 

Mary has not been alone in her sad and 
bitter experience. There have been many 
since her day who have seen the empty 
sepulcher, but who have not recovered 
the risen Lord. It has not been his body 
alone which has disappeared. For them 
bedy and soul have vanished. The Christ 
whom Mary recovered has been buried 
anew, and the search for him has been 
fruitless. It is a sad, sad story which 
many a heart could tell—the passion to 
recover the living Christ and the heart. 
breaking failure of the search. Yes, my 
brethren, there are other deeper and 
darker graves in which the Lord has been 
buried than the rocky tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. Not his enemies, but his 
friends, have taken him away, and ach- 
ing hearts have not known where they 
laid him. 

What do I mean? I will tell you. There 
were a few short years when Jesus walked 
among men, the lover of little children, 
the friend of publicans and sinners. They 
did not understand his glory, but they 
felt that a new hope had entered into 
their conscious life. - Somehow the earth 
was fairer and the beavens more radiant 
when they saw him and heard him speak. 
An unutterable darkness fell upon them 
when he died. A deeper joy came to 
them when he rose. His conquest of 
death opened their eyes to the glory which 
his flesh had veiled. They understood 
him now; but in his exaltation he was 
still the same whom they had known in 
his humiliation. 

How that sense of his reality burns in 
every line of the gospels and the epistles! 
He had shown them his hands and his 
feet and his side; he had eaten with them 
and talked with them; he had convinced 
them that he was not a spirit, but that he 
had flesh and bones; a transfigured body, 
but none the less a real body. It was not 
an ideal Christ whom they fashioned for 
themselves during those days of bewilder- 
ment, and whom they substituted for the 
Christ whom they had known. The early 
faith cannot be explained in this way. 
They were not a band of philosophers, 
creating a new object of worship, robing 
him in legends of their own invention, 
and summoning the world to accept the 
story. They had seen him, and the world 
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believed them. Yet are there not afew 
who tell us that the historical Jesus has 
ceased to have any meaning, and that 
our concern is only with what he repre- 
sents. ; 

It is the ideal Christ who is made by 
many the corner stone of the Christian 
faith. The miraculous birth is a poetic 
fancy. The miracles are drapery. The 
discourses are placed in his moutb, as 
Xenophon made the speeches of Cyrus, 
and Homer those of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon. The resurrection is subjective, 
not objective. He rose again in their 
minds and hearts, not from the grave. 
What has become of him, and where he 
now is, should not concern us. We are 
not to know him any more after the 
flesh, but only in the power of what he 
represents. He has become a symbol. 
His name répresents a certain view of 
God and a certain law of life, and these 
we must seek to make real to ourselves. 

Now if Jesus Christ is only the world’s 
great ethical teacher, I grant you that it 
is a matter of pure indifference what his 
real life was, or where he nowis. Right 
and wrong are independent of personal 
authority. The Ten Commandments do 
not derive their force from Moses. If he 
was a mytb their authority remains. So 
the ethical contents of Christianity re- 
main unimpaired and unimpeachable, 
though Christ and Paul and John be 
evaporated in the crucible of criticism. 

But the case is quite different when 
Christianity is viewed as proclaiming the 
message of adivine redemption, as telling 
us. what God has done to save map, not 
what man owes to the eternal moral law. 
Paul, in his first letter to the church at 
Corinth, sums up the whole matter in a 
very few words. I delivered unto you,” 
he says, “first of all that which I also re- 
ceived, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that he 
was buried and that he rose again accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” 

The ideal Christ was not the Christ 
whom Paul preached. His atoning death 
and his veritable resurrection and ascen- 
sion constituted his message. Eliminate 
these and he declares that the apostolic 
testimony isalie, faith is vain and men are 
yet in theirsins. The denial of the aton- 
ing death and of the resurrection is a de- 
nial of redemption. It leaves men under 
the law with no assured hope of the for- 
giveness of their sins and of a blessed im- 
mortality. If these are to remain for us 
we must recover the Christ of Bethlehem 
and Nazareth and Olivet, the Christ who 
bore our sins and made an end of death. 
I am robbed cf my Saviour when only the 
ideal Christ is left me. 

There is a deeper and darker sepulcher 
than that of ethical idealism, in which 
Christ has been buried and then removed 
out of human sight. For a century or 
two his image remained fresh and vivid. 
Then the speculative temper awoke and 
the subtle metaphysics of the trinity 
were substituted for the simple gospel. 
Men and women were summoned to be- 
lieve in the eternal filiation of the Son 
and in the eternal procession of the Spirit 
upon pain of eternal damnation. 


I believe in the trinity, that is, in the 
one and only God, who has revealed him- 
self and who eternally subsists as Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. There is one es. 
sence and three subsistences. I do not 
divide the substance nor confound the 
persons. There is a certain three-fold- 
ness in the living unity of the Godhead. 
But what it is Ido not know. I refuse 
to follow the theologians when they say 
that there are “three consciousnesses 
and three wills,” for that gives me three 
Gods. And there is but one persons! 
God, who exists as Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. It is not exact to say God the 
Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost. 
It is better to say God—the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. There are three offices, 
three manifestations, three operations; 
and these offices, manifestations and 
operations are grounded in real and eter. 
nal distinctions, but what these distinc- 
tions are is as much a mystery. as ever. 

The Nicene fathers did not make it 
plain. They did suceeed in doing one 
thing and that was something which they 
had no intention of doing. They took 
away the Lord. They confessed that he 
had a real body and a reasonable sou), 
but they said that soul was impersonal. 
The second person in the trinity was de- 
clared to be the source and seat add sole 
determining element of his conscious per- 
sonality. He assumed human nature, 
but he was nota man. I have wondered 
what lonely and crushed hearts: must 
have felt as they listened to the dis- 
courses of Gregory of Nazianzen, as in 
six successive sermons he unfolded the 
secret mysteries of the trinity and of the 
incarnation. I think they must have 
said with meas I read, though they would 
n»t have dared to say it, “‘He has taken 
away my Lord and I know not where he 
has laid him.” 

A conscious God, cradled in Mary’s 
arms, playing in the streets of Nazaretb, 
hungry, thirsty, weary, depressed, in ag- 
ony, praying, dying—who can make such 
a thought clear and self-consistent? The 
humanity disappears; the divinity alone 
remains. And I do not wonder that with 
this disappearance of the man his mother 
was summoned to take his place. The 
mariolatry of Rome is a condemnation of 
her theology, for a theology which makes 
Mary queen robs Christ of the place 
which belongs to him, and to him alone. 
And Protestantism has no greater work 
in hand than to give to Christ the place 
which Rome gives to Mary. 

But Protestantism has not yet done 
fully that. Our own theologians still in- 
sist that the human nature of Christ was 
impersonal, that, while he was human, 
he was not a map, that the source and 
root of his single personality was the 
eternal Word. He was conscious God, 
united to humanity, rather than con- 
scious man united to deity. And, to 
make the matter worse, they have buried 
him in the tomb of the two natures. 
The traditional formula is one person in 
two natures. And these natures are not 
fused, nor do they remain separate. 
There is a double consciousness and a 
double will, and yet there is but one self- 
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consciousness and one personality. It is 
the human natare which hungers and 
suffers and prays and dies; it is the di- 
vine nature which treads the sea and 
calms the tempest and conquers death. 
And yet there is in all this but one self- 
consciousness and personality. I can 
believe in mysteries, but these proposi- 
tions are hopelessly self-contradictory. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, become flesh. But he is not 
the personal God become man. He is the 
personal map, conscious of his eternal 
pre-existence and equality with the Fa- 
ther. I simply invert the traditional 
formula. I donot make the humanity 
an appendage to conscious divinity; I 
make the divinity the crown of his con- 
scious humanity. I follow Paul when he 
says, “The head of Christ is God.” 
There are not two natures in him, nor a 
double consciousness, nor a double will. 
No such a composite is described in the 
gospels, nor presented in the epistles. 


~He is the Man Christ Jesus, the only 


mediator between God and men. He is 
distinct from men by his supernatural 
birth, by his moral perfection, by his 
resurrection from the dead, by his con- 
scious, eternal pre-existence and by his 
universal Lordship. He is distinct from 
the personal God, whose messenger he is, 
whose work he came to do, to whom he 
prayei and to whom he is eternally sub- 
ject. For he shall deliver up the king- 
dom to the Father. 

From scholastic theelogy I appeal to 
the New Testament. Itisahuman figure 
which meets my gaze, a Man among men, 
and calling himself the Son of Man. The 
personality isa human one. It begins in 
helpless infancy. It increases in stature, 
in wisdom, in piety. It meets the shock 
of temptation. It walks by faith and 
prayer. And when the maturity of self- 
knowledge comes, there rises the con- 
sciousness of pre-existence and of equality 
with the Father. Of course, what was 
last must also have been first. The crown 
of his being must also have been its 
ground. But it was at first, and for long, 
the unconscious ground of his being. It 
was not the constitutive element of his 
conscious personality. 

It may seem as if, after all, itis only a 
question whether we shall begin at one 
end of the line er at the other. Be it so, 
even then I prefer to begin with the 
human, which I can understand. I find 
it easier to land in a mystery than to 
begin witha mystery. That is the course 
ofallknowledge. Genius sleeps in a cradle. 
Tiny hands make nations tremble. The 
atom hides the secret of the universe. 
But no man construes the universe first 
and then begins the careful study of facts. 
He holds to the facts, theory or no theory. 
Aud I hold to the Man Christ Jesus, man 
from the beginning, man throughout, 
man forever. His personal life was and 
is and forever will be human. He has 
but one soul, not two. God is his Father, 
Mary was his mother. That tells the 
Whole story, ag far as I can understand 
it. He is a real man, touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, tempted in all 
Points as are we and yet without sin; by 
his victory over sin and death securing 
our eternal redemption. 

When I face him in the maturity of his 
self-knowledge, he tells me that he came 
from heaven where he shared the glory of 
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the Father, and I believe him. He tells 
me that he has authority to forgive sin, 
to judge the quick and the dead, and to 
bestow eternal life, and I believe him. He 
tells me to pray in his name, to trust him 
for my salvation, to honor him as I 
would honor the Father, and I obey him 
without hesitatiop. But in all this, from 
the lowly manger to the loftiest heights 
of adoration, he is still to me the personal 
man, distinct forever from the personal 
God, the one man in whom dwelleth the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

The vision of his face is the only vision 
I ever expect to have of God, as Philip 
saw in him the Father. But that vision 
I confidently look forward to. I shall 
see him, the fairest among ten thousands, 
the first-born of every creature, the Lord 
of men and angels, the eternal High 
Priest of my redemption, who bore my 
sins and conquered death. It may be 
that he will show me the prinf of the 
nails and the pierced side and the scarred 
brow. But whether that be so or not, 
when I see him I shall know him as the 
same man whose advent the angels hailed 
and whom the stone, the seal and the 
watch could not hold—the man in whom 
I shall see my God! One sight will be 
enough for a hundred centuries. There 
are faces which you never forget. Once 
seen they are fixed in the memory for- 
ever. And I think, I think, that were I 
to see him only once, the gladness of my 
heart would wake an everlasting song! 


¢ 


The Latest from Mr. Moody’s 
Schools 


All interested in the perpetuation of Mr. 
Moody’s work will be glad to hear of the 
progress of his schools at Mount Hermon and 
Northfield. Four hundred girls and young 
women over fifteen years of age are studying 
at Northfield Seminary, and 400 boys and 
young men over sixteen at Mount Hermon 
School, four miles away across the Connecti- 
cut. More than thirty students have joined 
the churches at Northfield and Mount Her. 
mon, on confession of faith, since Mr. Moody’s 
death. 

At Mount Hermon a new departure is just 
going into effect. This school gives thorough 
instruction in all branches, from grammar, 
arithmetic and physiology, to English litera- 
ture, Virgil, Homer, trigonometry and chem- 
istry; but it is unique in the emphasis it 
places upon Bible study, manual labor and 
character building. No students are admitted 
under sixteen, and none are desired except 
those who have formed an earnest purpose in 
life and are unable to pay the higher charges 
of other schools. The school is well equipped 
to educate 400 students. So many applicants 
have had to be refused for lack of room that 
hereafter, instead of a long summer vacation, 
the school will be in practically continuous 
session. The first spring and summer term 
begins May 2 and closes Aug. 21. 

Mount Hermon, in its elevation, fine air and 
water and abundant table equals the attrac- 
tions of many a summer resort, and the near- 
ness to the summer conferences at Northfield 
will prove a great attraction. In addition to 
all the regular courses, during the spring and 
summer term daily classes in the Bibie and 
daily addresses in the new: Memorial Chapel— 
which Mr. Moody’s friends: presented on his 
sixtieth birthday—will be given by Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, Rev. R. A. Torrey, Robert E. Speer, 
John Willis Baer, Rev. H..C. Mabie and 
others. Many a young man who is now inter- 
ested in Christian work in his church, in the 








Christian Endeavor Society or the Young charge, 


Men’s Christian Association, might double 
his usefalness by dropping his occupation for 
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these four months and attending this school. 
Special arrangements _will be made for such 
as would like to come for a shorter time than 
the fall term. The charges, covering board 
and tuition for the full session of sixteen weeks, 
are only $50. Full information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the principal. J. m. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, April 22-28. Serving God Joyously. 
Matt, 22: 2-14, 

God meant man to be happy. To that end 
he arched the heavens above him and spread 
out the smiling earth before him and charged 
the air with sunshine and ozone and gave to 
the robin his song and tinted the eye of the 
violet. As you go out into the open on a 
morning when the thrill of the springtime 
makes every nerve quiver with delight, you 
pour out your appreciation in Longfellow’s 
language and say: 

O gift of God, O perfect day, 

Wherein no man shall work, but play, 

Wherein it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be. 
Human relations, too, are so ordered by our 
Heavenly Father as to be the source of meas- 
ureless joy. Despite all the friction and mis- 
understanding that arise between man and 
man, an immense amount of pleasure and 
profit is derived from association with others. 
Life would be insipid indeed if we did not 
have the cheer and tonic of our family, school 
and business companionships. The solitary 
man is likely to be a gloomy man. 


If, then, notwithstanding all the misery of 
the world, happiness is man’s natural portion, 
it ought not to be thought that religion lacks 
this element of joy, It would be contrary to 
all the movement of life if after a boy or girl 
has exulted in the fresh winds of heaven and 
frolicked with his mates and tasted a handred 
innocent delights he or she should at the mo- 
ment of becoming a Christian put on a long 
face and carry about ever afterwards an at- 
mosphere of gloom. Not unto such a service 
does God call any hopeful, ambitious youth. 
The nature of his kingdom is often misunder- 
stood. There is the sacrificial element, to be 
sure, but it is self first of all and forever that 
we are to renounce, not the wholesome joys of 
Gd’s good world. Our previous joys, what- 
ever they may have been, are to be enhanced, 
provided they were legitimate in themselves, 
while a great, new reservoir of joy is to be 
opened to us as we commit ourselves to the 
service of Christ. 


Do we really believe that this serving eur 
fellows as God bids us yields the greatest sat- 
isfaction known in this mortal life? If we do 
not more than half believe it, let us read again 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians, written when 
the clank of his chains may have been re- 
sounding in his ears at every motion of his 
body, and note how the letter is shot through 
and through with joy; or read the letter to 
the Colossians, written probably under simi- 
lar circumstances, and see how the note of 
thankfulness recurs over and over again. 
Why, it would pay some of us doubters to 
take a trip to New York ten days hence, to . 
see the joy in the face of the hundreds of 
noble missionaries who will be gathered there 
from all climes where they have been serving 
God, not as men pleasers, but doing his will 
from the heart. 


But only one key unlocks this door of joy. 
The service must be unselfish and complete. 
What joy does the soldier find who has no 
enthusiasm for the campaign, who does not 
trust bis commander, who would desert if he 
got a chance, who shirks his assignments, 
who goes to sleep on picket duty, whose heart 
never responds to the call to make a desperate 
to sustain a forlorn hope? If we serve 





God bravely and well, he will see to it that 
our cup of joy is kept constantly full. 





The Home 
The Third Day 


(At Emmaus. Luke XXIV.) 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Risen is He, indeed, who foretold He should 
rise this day, 

Risen is He indeed—but whither vanished 
away? 

Just when our eyes were opened to know 
Him, He passed from our sight: 

The day is far spent; He is gone when most 
we had need of the Light! 

Empty the place which His Presence did fill 
but the moment before; 

Here is the bread that He brake—the wine 
that His hand did outpour ; 

And the words that were balm as they fell, 
that drave out the shadow of fear— 
“Peace, I am with you’”’—the tones linger 

yet in the porch of the ear! 


Tarry we, then, no longer; but girding our- 
selves in haste, 

Unresting (ay, and unworn!) be the road 
when we journeyed, retraced, 

Till we reach them, and wake them, whom 
sorrowful slumber, like death-sleep, has 

sealed— 

Wake them, and tell them how He, this third 
day, unto us was revealed ; 

How, midway the road from the City (whose 
Prophets her blindness hath slain), 

As sadly we journeyed, One met us who 
showed us our sorrow was vain, 

Since fulfilled to that hour, was each word 
the Prophets had uttered in eld; 

While, so sweet were the words that He 
spake, our souls in bondage were held! 


This will we say unto them, who now in Jeru- 
salem bide. 

Have they seen the tomb void of its Priza3?— 
He hath walked in the flesh by our side! 

Have they hearkened the galaxicd host an- 
nouncing ere dawn His release? 

Bread hath He broken for us, and breathed 
on our spirits His peace! 

Thus far will we speak in the midst; but 
something they wist not, remains— 
Abideth with us, and us only, while life 

courses warm through the veins: 
Thou knowest—and I, too, know—how the 
heart within us did burn— 
Kindled—caught up, by His words that were 
Love and Wisdom etern! 


So, never shall we who have walked and had 
speech with the risen God, 

Find the pathways of earth the same that 
erstwhile, unknowing, we trod; 

For the heart within us yet burns—His Love 
is its quenchless flame; 

And again may He come on our way, as be- 
fore, untokened He came; 

Today—or tomorrow—or in the dim years 
that lie at life’s bound— 

In tumult, or calm, may He come, without 
portent of sight or of sound! 

Risen is He, indeed, but whither vanished 
away? 

By the far shore of Jordan, by Galilee’s Lake, 
do the footsteps now stray? 


Still shall the heart burn within us; still 
Hope shall sit firm in the breast. 

We shall see Him again—as a pilgrim at eve, 
asking lodging and rest; 

Or, perchance, as the rower beside us, that 
silently bends to his oar, 

When on the smooth lake the boat pushes out 
from the olive-gray shore; 

Or, again, as a reaper, long-stooped, he may 
come from the harvest of corn; 

Or else, as a slave in the land, despised, and 
an alien born! 

But then shall we know Him, past doubt, 
though our eyes were holden today: 

Risen is He, indeed, but whither vanished 
away? 
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We have glimpses in the 
pte a gy gospels of two homes. 
4 In one Jesus was child 
and son and head, and his mother Mary 
is the glory of womanhood as he himself 
is most beloved of all men who ever 
brightened household care with love. In 
the other he was guest and friend, and 
the companionship of Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus shines forever in the glory of his 
loving presence. Such homes, rich in the 
peace of God, whatever the world may 
offer or deny, have been the characteris- 
tic product of Christ’s kingdom on the 
earth. Wherever he is welcomed he will 
come as Head and Guest, and where he is 
all losses are made up, all joys are sancti- 
fied. 


——— Men of the finest 
we —— type possess certain 
sensitive womanly 
qualities—gentleness, tenderness, deli- 
cacy of feeling and insight—which give 
them an instinctive understanding of 
women. Jesus had these qualities in a su- 
preme degree, and a woman must always 
recall with joy his relations with the 
women of the gospels and his perfect 
comprehension of them. Surely no son 
could so have entered into a mother’s 
heart as did Jesus into Mary’s. A kin- 
dred knowledge made him welcome the 
mothers who brought their little ones to 
receive his blessing when the disciples 
would have sent them rudely away. Who 
but Jesus would (to the eyes of the world) 
have wasted on a Samaritan woman the 
sublime teaching in John 4 and left with 
her the impression that “He told me all 
things that ever I did”? Other men 
were able, perhaps, to understand the 
grief of Martha and Mary and of the 
widow of Nain, but Jesus read with sym- 
pathetic insight also the heart of the Ca- 
naanitish woman and the sinner whose 
sins were forgiven because she loved 
much. He was quick to understand the 
woman’s love that lavished the precious 
eintment. And when he appeared to 
Mary in the garden, after his resurrec- 
tion, his question was, “ Whom seekest 
thou?” knowing, as Dr. Watson has 
said, “that men seek after gold and 
honor and weep when they do not get 
them; but women seek after love, and 
weep when the loved one is lost.” 





The Education of Dear Jim 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS 


Dear Jim was in many ways a joy to 
his parents; he was cheerful and affec- 
tionate, and he twinkled all over when- 
ever you looked at him. But he had one 
bad habit; he used to run away. In 
fact, ranning away was his delight, and 
he did rather more of it than anything 
else. It was not only because he did not 
like school, and thought it a foolish waste 
of time to sit at adesk and dosums. It 
was not only because he did not want to 
turn the wringer, or shell the pease, or 
weed the potato patch. No! for often he 
did these things most willingly, being, as 
I have said, cheerful and affectionate. 

It was because something seemed to get 
into his feet and make them run. To run 
away from the village, run and run till 
no houses could be seen any more; then 
to gallop through a field of long grass, or 
lie down and roll in it; or to climb a tall 
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tree and sit and swing and talk to the 
birds; or to find a clear, brown brook and 
wade and dabble in it, and scare the 
frogs—these things made the heart of 
dear Jim to sing with joy. While he was 
doing them he never thought about his 
mother, or reflected that she might be 
wondering where he was, and looking for 
some one to help her with the pease, or 
the clothes, or something else. O, no! he 
thought only about the things that he 
was doing, and that were making his 
heart sing; but when he came home and 
found that his mother had been anxious 
about him he was always very sorry, and 
he would tell her so, and would twinkle 
at her, till she said ‘“‘dear Jim!” and for. 
got to scold him. Still, the running away 
had to be stopped in some way; every. 
body said that, and dear Jim saw it him. 
self, though he did not see what he could 
do about it, because, as he explained, 
something got into bis feet and made 
them run. 

When he was little they used to tie him 
to the fence, and that worked pretty well, 
except that he got wound up tight every 
few minutes, and some one had to come 
and straighten him out; and the neigh- 
bors did not like it when he made their 
little dogs fight, or screamed and jumped 
up and down to frighten their pet cats; 
and dear Jim said he could not help do- 
ing these things, because that was the 
way he was made. But now he was too 
big to be tied, and the question was, what 
should be done about it? They talked it 
all over, his mother and his father and 
his two sweet sisters and his three tall 
brothers, and they were very serious in- 
deed, and declared that it must—be— 
stopped. 

It was on a lovely summer afternoon 
that they had this particular talk. Dear 
Jim had run away after dinner, and no 
one knew where he was. If they had 
known, they would have seen that he 
was having the most delightful time that 
a boy could possibly have. He had found 
a place in the pine woods where the trees 
were not so very near together, and 
where the sun found room to send down 
great warm sunbeams that lay along the 
carpet of pine needles and made them 
smell like everything good there is in the 
world. At first he lay for a good while 
on the needle-carpet, staring up into the 
green tent of the pine branches, and 
watching the sunbeams twinkle through 
the green. Then he saw a hole in the 
tree under which he was lying, and won- 
dered what was in it; then he thought he 
would climb up and see, and so he did. 
And when he rapped on the tree by the 
hole, out came one, two, three, four, five 
flying squirrels, young ones, and scrat- 
tled up the tree as fast as they could go, 
and then sat and chattered at him. 

You will readily see that nothing more 
delightful than this could well happen to 
a boy, even in the woods. First, dear 
Jim thought he would throw sticks at 
them; but then he thought he would not, 
and this was the better thought of the 
two; so he lay still and watched, and 
presently the squirrels were not fright- 
ened any more and came flying and run- 
ning down, and played with each other 
and frolicked about, and did not mind 
the boy any more than if he had been a 
squirrel too. 

The first thing dear Jim knew the sun 
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was gone, and the pine wood began to 
grow dim and shadowy. Then he found 
that he was hungry, and when he thought 
about it he was dreadfully hungry; and 
then he perceived that it must be tea- 
time—although he came away right after 
dinner, and had only been there a very 
few minutes—and that he must go home. 
He did not hurry very much, for there 
were a good many things to look at on 
the way; so it was twilight by the time 
he came up the village street and saw 
the house where he lived. They were all 
sitting out on the piazza, his father and 
his two sweet sisters and his three tall 
brothers; and when dear Jim saw them 
he felt very glad and as if he had been 
away a long time. 

When he came up to the piazza they 
were all talking. Nobody looked at him 
until he came up to the steps; then his 
eldest sister turned her head toward him 
and said, “ What is it, little boy? What 
do you want?” 

Dear Jim thought this was very strange. 
“Run along!” his sister added. “Go 
away, little boy!” 

She did not speak unkindly, but it was 
as if she had never seen him before. 

“T have come home,” said dear Jim. 
He laughed, and tried to come up the 
steps, but his eldest brother stopped him. 

“You have mistaken the house, little 
chap!” he said. “This isn’t where you 
live. Trot along, or your mother’ll be 
looking for you.” 

“Why! why, I’m Jim!” said dear Jim. 
“T have come home to supper. I want 
to go in the house.” 

“Child’s lost his way!” said the second 
brother. ‘‘What’s your name, young 
shaver?” 

“I’m Jim!” cried the child; he tried 
to keep his voice straight, but he felt 
very queer inside, and his heart seemed 
to be going down, down, inside of him. 
“Don’t you know me? I am Jim, and 
] live here!” 

“There! there!”’ said his other sister, 
in her sweet voice. ‘“ You mustn’t play 
tricks on people, little boy! Run away 
now, for we are busy, and cannot stop to 
talk to you.” 

Dear Jim felt as if his heart were going 
to break. He looked from one face to 
the other, but though they were the faces 
he knew, they all looked strangely at 
him. He wondered if it was a dream. 
No, it could not be a dream, for he smélled 
the smoke of his father’s pipe, and saw 
the ring on his sister’s finger. 

“T’m sure you know me,” he faltered. 
“Lucy! Father! Don’t you know me? 
I’m your Jim. I’ve been in the woods, 
and now I have come home. Don’t you 
know I always come home? Where’s 
mother? She will know me. Mother! 
Mother!” 

They all rose to their feet, and one said, 
“T can’t stand this,” but at that moment 
the door opened, and some one came fly- 
ing out. Next minute dear Jim was in 
his mother’s arms, and hugged up close 
against her cheek, and they were crying 
together, and she was saying over and 
over, “My little Jim, my little boy, my 
own, own little boy!” 

Dear Jim did not care for anything any 
more; he forgot he was hungry; he just 
wanted to stay there, and cling round his 
mother’s neck, and hear over and over 
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little boy. A moment ago he had been 
alone in the world, and not belonged to 
anybody; now he had his mother, and his 
mother had him. 

“It was a pretty hard lesson for the 
little fellow,” said his father to his eldest 
brother. ‘But I don’t believe he will 
run away again.” 

And dear Jim never did. 





Easter Dawn 


Love sought Thee in the darkness ere the day; 
Love came with spices, weeping, full of care. 

The stone which closed thy tomb was rolled away; 
But thou—thou wast not there. 


Leve found thy winding-sheet, and, laid apart, 
Thy face-cloth wrapped together; these alone; 

And saw an Angel—saw with trembling heart 
An Angel on the stone. 


Love heard thy footsteps, tu:ned with streaming 
eyes, 
Beheld, but knew thee not, till, low and sweet, 
Thy voice revealed thee ; then, with joyous cries, 
Fell down and clasped thy feet. 


O risen Lord, by thy transpiercéd heart, 
And by the dawn of that first Easter Day, 

The winding-sheet, the face-cloth laid apart, 
The grave-stone rolled away— 


I pray thee, in the darkness where 1 lie, 
Not for a vision in the morning sun, 

Not for a word that I may know him by— 
(Not know my little one?) 


But only this, this only of thy grace, 
O risen Lord, this little thing alone— 
Show me his little grave quite empty, and place 
An Angel on the stone. 
— William Canton. 





English Home Life * 


BY BEV. C. SILVESTER HORNE 


England is, by reputation, a land of 
homes. It is a saying all the world over 
that the Englishman’s home is his castle. 
We have two national anthems. When 
we hear God Save the Queen, we draw 
ourselves up and try to look proud and 
patriotic; but when we hear Home, Sweet 
Home, our eyes grow moist and our lips 
quiver. Our great singers know this and 
reserve the simple air and commonplace 
words wherewith to achieve their great- 
est triumphs. 

This stress on the place that the home 
occupies among us in England is on the 
whole just, although there are many 
tendencies in our modern life unfriendly 
to the home. Our home seclusion fits 
in with that natural reserve of the Eng- 
lishman about which we are always hear- 
ing. In large towns and cities he prides 
himself on his ignorance of his next-door 
neighbors; he knows them not, and his 
only fear is lest they should want to know 
him. Curiously enough, this has its good 
side as well as its bad side. A man’s 
home is his one inviolable sanctuary 
from publicity; he is wholesomely con- 
cerned to maintain the integrity of its 
privacy. 

So fat as my experience goes we are at 
present in less danger from the inter- 
viewer and the paragraphist than you are 
in America. But then we are, perhaps, 
more sensitive on this score. We watch 
the growth of modern journalism with 
much concern. A public man must bear 
the penalties of publicity without whin- 
ing about it. But even he, poor fellow, 
has his rights. He is entitled to some de- 
gree of protection from those who plead 
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the public curiosity as a valid excuse for 
invading his home, and “writing up” his 
domestic habits, his wife, his children, 
his preferences as to forms of exercise, 
recreation, foods, pictures, novels and 
tobaccos. Some few public characters 
have stood a prolonged siege, until they 
have finally worn out the patience and 
ingenuity of the enemy. But most have 
capitulated. All this means a very real 
if very notable temptation, namely, to 
live even in private with a view to effect, 
to design and model the home life so as 
to impress theoutside world. 

That modern ideals are having an effect 
upon our homes is certain. There has 
been a distinct relaxation of the disci- 
pline which if was customary to call Puri- 
tan. Games have been introduced the 
very thought of which would have whit- 
ened the hair of our ancestors. Well-to- 
do persons, who are officers in our Free 
Churches, very commonly have billiard- 
rooms built on to their houses. Games of 
cards are usual. Evenings are devoted 
to that spirited invention known as “pro- 
gressive whist.”” Not many dances are 
given, perhaps, in our Nonconformist 
homes, but there are some. The music 
that one hears in our drawing-rooms is 
an indication of a change of taste and 
even of thought. It is usually quite mod. 
ern. The sentiment of the songs is a 
matter of total indifference. Selections © 
from our comic and up.to-date operas 
come as a positive relief to the sickly 
sentimentalism of popular love songs. 
I like to think that the best literature is 
more read than it used to be; but sois the 
worst. The circulating libraries flood 
our homes with trashy novels and the 
daily-increasing magazines do much to 
demoralize the palate. 

Altogether the average modern home, 
even in our sober Nonconformist circles, 
is a very different thing from its pred- 
ecessor of a generation back. At the 
same time some of these tendencies are 
heartily welcome. They help to make 
the home the glad center of family life 
and interest. A billiard table in the 
home removes any temptation a young 
man may have felt to seek this recreation 
in the club or the tavern. A purification 
of pleasure has gone on, and the result 
has been to establish the home life more 
firmly and make it the crowning attrac- 
tion amid all the competing fascinations 
of town and city. So great a gain must 
be thankfully recognized, even if a sub- 
ordinate result is that mere pleasure has 
too large, and genuine culture too small, a 
place in the life of the home circle. 

Modern ideals of liberty and independ- 
ence have their influence. Our minds 
are less bound by family habits and def- 
erence to “the tradition of the elders.” 
Comparatively young girls enter upon an 
independent career. They leave home 
for a business life, or else they live at 
home but support themselves by their 
earnings. In either case they are con- 
scious of a freedom and independence of 
which their forbears knew nothing, and 
would perhaps have been afraid to know 
much. The bicycle has come in to com- 
plete the emancipation. Where home ties 
are very strong, there is no weakening of 
the natural sentiment; but, unless this be 
the case, one becomes aware of a decay 
and eventual dissolution of the fabric of 
family life. Other ties and friendships 
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take the place of those which the home 
is intended to supply. 

The modern extravagances of the inde- 
pendent spirit are evidenced in our cities, 
among other ways, by the fashion, or 
craze, for “flats” rather than old-fash- 
ioned houses. People like what they call 
the freedom of the flat. They can put 
the key in their pocket and betake them- 
selves to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
Modern locomotion makes for travel, and 
the spirit of the “wandering Jew” has 
passed to the wandering Gentile. Many 
members of society resent the feeling 
that they are securely anchored to any 
one place. They do not want to have 
“roots.” They prefer the feeling that 
they can break away from all their asso- 
ciations tomorrow without a pang. If 
they could be gypsies they would. Their 
approximation to the gypsy type is to live 
for a few months in each suburb of a city 
in turn, never staying long enough in any 
one to form strong ties of interest and 
affection. Nobody can pretend that this 
is a healthy state of things. These peo- 
ple live in houses, not in homes. All that 
should go to create the home feeling is 
absent—familiarity, associations, neigh- 
borliness and the sense of having grown 
incorporate with the life of the township 
or parish. 

This modern restlessness and the growth 
of the spirit of liberty has had, of course, 
’ another result in aggravating the difficul- 
ties of what is known as “‘the great serv- 
ant question.” I imagine our troubles, 
great as we think them, are not so great 
as yours. But the old confidential serv- 
ant, who became the friend and privi- 
leged tyrant of the family, is now, alas, a 
rara avis! The ties binding servants to 
modern homes are usually of the slight- 
est. Indeed, the financial tie is in nine 
cases out of ten the only one. Of the in- 
considerateness and indifference of mis- 
tresses much might be written. There 
was never yet serious mischief the sources 
of which were quite simple. But the 
spirit of independence has to be reckoned 
with here, and it is unfriendly to the life 
_ of domestic service, though with consid- 

eration on both sides it can quite happily 
be reconciled with it. 

Flats are being erected in wealthier 
parts of London which have a common 
kitchen, where the household work is 
done by menservants. This accounts 
fora large part oftheir popularity. There 
are no frictions arising from the relations 
of mistress and servant. At the same 
time, there are few or none of those 
amenities which are the privilege of 
homes where all the members are bound 
together by common interests and mutual 
regard. Harmony is secured by striking 
a thin, ineffectual combination of notes, 
not by a rich and complete chord. 

Another modern tendency that is hav- 
ing a disastrous effect on our home life is 
the steady flow of the population to the 
cities. The immediate consequence has 
been that all our housing arrangements 
have broken down, all our principles of 
decency are outraged, and all our vaunted 
laws of health are violated. It is com- 
puted that, at the present time, 900,000 
inhabitants are imperfectly housed ‘in 
London alone. Single rooms are occu- 
pied by several families. Beds are let to 
one person for the day and another for 
the night. Stairs and landings—as well 
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as lobbies, halls, passages—are slept on 
regularly. The poor are herded together 
in the most shameless way. Children are 
born and brought up under these horrible 
conditions. Consequently in huge tracts 
of London home life is at an end. So far 
all our expedients have rather increased 
than diminished the difficulty. The best 
we can say is that the public conscience 
shows signs of uneasiness. If it were not 
for “the war,” which absorbs all interest, 
we might hope that something would be 
done. But alas, the war is likely to delay 
all home reforms indefinitely. 

I am afraid I have not given my read- 
ers much impression of what home life in 
England is like. The fact is, it is so 
much like the home life to which = 
recently introduced in Canada and the 
States that I should be puzzled to indicate 
the differences. The diet may be differ- 
ent. We do not, either, feed our minds 
on quite the same books. We believe 
more in the policy of the open window, 
and you more in the policy of the open 
door. We like to see ourselves get warm 
by means of an open fire; you like to get 
warm without seeing it. These are dif- 
ferences, no doubt, but they are not vio- 
lently divisive, and they would be but 
meager foundation for a paper. The 
spirit, the atmosphere, the influence that 
have made home life at its best so dear to 
us have made it equally dear to you. I 
can imagine no more necessary purpose 
to which to devote ourselves on both 
sides of the Atlantic than to strengthen, 
enrich and exalt the home life. 





Hepaticas 
The trees in their innermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 
The robin is here and the sparrow ; 
Spring is begun! 
The sleep and the silence are over, 
These petals that rise 
Are the eyelids of earth that uncover 
Her numberless eyes. : 
—Archibald Lampman. 





Poisonous Plants 


It is alleged in the newspapers that some 
unscrupulous dealers in plants are offering 
for sale as a novelty this season some variety 
of the common poison ivy (or poison oak) 
under a false name. The vine is ornamental 
enough, but as it is one of the very few native 
plants which «re dangerous to the touch the 
public ought to be warned against it. Its sale 
would be a double swindle, for it is already 
too common in most country neighborhoods 
and the results of contact with it are ex- 
tremely disagreeable and often dangerous. Its 
proper name is Rhue, the family name of the 
sumac, but it is said to be put upon the mar- 
ket under the name of Ampelopsis, which be- 
longs to the harmless and beautiful Virginia 
creeper and the Japan or Boston ivy, which 
is so much used for the walls of buildings. 

It is important to remind people of the dif- 
ference between the poison ivy and Virginia 
creeper, which grow every where side by side 
and at the firat sight are not unlike in appear- 
ance. The harmless creeper has five leaflets 
which tarn a deep crimson in the fall and its 
berries are blue. The poison ivy has three 
leaflets and berries of a sickly white and its 
leaves turn a much lighter red. More danger- 
ous than the poison ivy is the poison sumac 
or poison elder, often wrongly called dog. 
wood,” but this is invariably a swamp plant, 
a bush or small tree with blossoms in the ax- 
ils of the leaves and white, drooping berries. 
All the sumacs having red berries which they 
hold upright on the end of their branches are- 
entirely harmless to the touch. 
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Closet and Altar 


Because I live, ye shall live also. 


While faith says, “‘A present Christ,” 
the senses say, “An absent Christ.” 
And so the hurt of our souls is not 
healed. We say, “O Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died,” for. 
getting that because our Lord is here, 
our brother is alive forevermore. True 
faith sees in the death of Jesus the clear. 
est manifestation of his life. It recog. 
nizes Jesus, not as One who was, but as 
One who és, and it brings every question 
to the wisdom, every burden to the 
strength, every pain to the comfort of 
the present Christ.—Charles A. Savage. 


Most glorious Lord of life! that, on this day, 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin; 
And, having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 
This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest 
die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean 
from sin, 
May live forever in felicity! 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love thee for the same again ; 
And for thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 
With love may one another entertain! 
So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought; 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us 
. taught. 





washed 


—Edmund Spenser. 





‘““Whom seekest thou?” . . . The first 
words of the risen Christ are on his lips 
yet to all sad hearts. He seeks our con- 
fidences, and would have us tell him the 
occasions of our tears. He would have 
us recognize that all our griefs and all 
our desires point to one person—himself 
—as the one real object of our “‘seeking,”’ 
whom finding, we need weep no more.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


It is one thing to believe in immorta), 
ity. It is quite another thing to live as 
an immortal.—John Weiss. 








If ever a Christian may feel sure that 
he is in his Father’s house as a beloved 
child, he may feel this assurance on 
the day when he commemorates the res- 
urrection of the Son of God.... Let 
him consider the great miracle of life 
and progressive beauty wrought in the 
trees above him, in the flowers at his 
side,.in the grass under his feet, and 
knqw that a life energy is also at work 
in himself. Let him drink in the thought 
that God is love, that God’s will is his 
sanctification, that Christ has come, not 
to condemn him, but to give him life, 
yea, life more abundant.—Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall. 


Unto the Lamb that was slain and 
hath redeemed us out of all the na- 
tions of the earth, unto the Lord who 
purchased our souls for himself, unto 
that Friend who loved us and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, 
who died for us once that we might 
die unto sin, who rose for us that we 
also might rise, who ascended for us 
into heaven to prepare a place for us, 
and to whom are subjected the angels 
and powers and dominions—to Him be 
glory at all times in the church that 
hen Seah and in that which is 
around rom everlasting to ever- 
lasting! Amen. 
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In various ways throughout his minis- 
try and teaching our Lord: strove to ex- 
plain to his disciples that he would rise 
again from the dead. They apparently 
had little idea of his meaning until the 
event was accomplished, and then, look- 
ing back, they remembered and under- 
stood. During the first Passover of his 
ministry, when challenged by the Jews 
for some proof of his authority in cleans- 
ing the temple, 
he made allegor- 
ical reply, refer- 
ring to his body 
as a temple 
which he would 
raise again three 
days after de- 
struction.* Fail- 
ing to impress 
his hearers with 
this indirect al- 
lusion, he ap- 
plied himself di- 
rectly to teach- 
ing his disciples 
what to expect. 
Three times it is 
recorded in the 
gospel narrative 
that he stated 
plainly and liter- 
ally that he was 
to be killed and 
that he would 
rise again on the 
third day after 
his death.t It 
was about a 
week after his 
first declaration 
of this kind that 
an incident oc- 
curred which 
seemed to fit in 
strangely with 
what he had 
said. The power 
over death which 
he claimed was 
made* manifest 
transiently to 
threa of his dis- 
ciples. Peter 
and James and 
John accom- 
panied him to 
a hilltop to pray, 
and while they 
slept, and he 
continued in 
prayer, @ change came over him. A 
transfiguring light shone from his per- 
son, which awakened his companions and 
filled them with fear and awe. It wasa 
moment when the divine life within as- 
serted its power over human limitations 
and shone through the enveloping flesh. 

The transfiguration has often been 
made a subject of art, but the painter has 
had little to guide him in giving form to 
the event. The disciples, describing it 
long after, could only say that “they saw 
his glory ” and that Moses and Elias like- 
*Jobn 2: 18-21. 


— 


+ Matt. 16: 21; Matt. 17: 28; Matt. 20: 18, 19. 
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The Resurrection: Its Prophecy and Completion 


By Estelle M. Hurll 


wise appeared with him “in glory.” The 
most definite account they could give of 
this glory was that ‘‘ his face did shine as 
the sun,” and that “his raiment was 
white and glistering,” like snow. 

Early in the history of Christian art a 
material symbol was fixed upon to sig- 
nify the divine glory. The figure in 
apotheosis was surrounded by an almond 
shaped oval (the mandorla, from the 





THE TRANSFIGURATION (Perugino) 


Italian for almond) overlaid at first with 
gold and later with golden yellow to sig- | 
nify light. This was the best art could | 
do to symbolize that which was beyond | 
line and color to express. This mandorla 
was of course pressed into service in the 
representation of the transfiguration and 
was handed down through successive gen- 
erations of Italian painters to the period 
of the Renaissance. In all the celebrated 
pictures of this time the transfigured 
Saviour is seen against such a golden 
background or “glory.” 

There was one other way in which to 
show that the transfigured Christ tran. 
scended his ordinary human limits and 










this was by raising the figure above the 
surface of the earth as superior to the 
natural force of gravitation. 

Both of these devices of art are well 
illustrated in the painting of the trans- 
figuration by Perugino. The Umbrian 
artist was the last to follow, literally, 
the traditional compositions of his pred- 
ecessors, and his works may be studied 
as an epitome of all that was best in the 
religious spirit 
and symbolism 
of medizxval 
Christianity. 

The picture re- 
ferred to is a 
fresco in the 
great Hall of 
Exchange in 
Perugia. Below, 
on what appears 
to be a hilltop, 
sit the three 
disciples, gazing 
upwards with 
gestures of sur- 
prise, and ex- 
pressions of awe 
and rapture. 
Just over the 
hill floats the 
vision of the 
transfigured 
Jesus standing 
on a little cloud 
and surrounded 
by the mandorla. 
His hands are 
raised in the an- 
cient attitude of 
prayer, and his 
gentle face looks 
down upon the 
earth. On either 
side kneels the 
venerable figure 
of a prophet in 
adoration. 

The three fa- 
vored disciples 
had nowa secret 
to keep. As 
they descended 
the hill with the 
Master, strict 
silence was en- 
joined upon 
them as to what 
they had seen. 
The significance 
of the incident 
would be fully explained when the power 
foreshadowed by the transfiguration was 
perfected in the resurrection. Then they 
might relate their experience and grasp 
it in its true relations. Apparently 
Christ’s charge made little impression 
upon them. The resurrection surprised 
them quite as much as it did the disciples 
who had had no ocular demonstration of 
Christ’s power over the flesh. 

The resurrection was an event unwit- 
nessed by human eyes and mentioned 
with reverent reserve by the evangelists. 
No one may know the mannerin which 
the victor burst the bonds of his captiv- 
ity. Art for many centuries fell back 
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before the sacred mystery, but the time 
came when nothing was deemed above 
the reach of its ambitious grasp. A per- 
verse and spiritually blind generation, 
seeking some material signs for the tenets 
of their faith, thought thus to assure 
themselves of their reality. Thus was 
the resurrection introduced as a subject 
of art. 

As art cast about for some suitable 
way of embodying the resurrection event, 
the subject of the transfiguration sup- 
plied the materials. The connection be- 
tween the two incidents Christ had plainly 
indicated in his charge to the disciples. 
Only in the light of the resurrection 
could the transfiguration be properly un- 
derstood, and in that light would be seen 
as a prophetic foreshadowing of Christ’s 
power over the issues of life and death. 
Naturally, then, the same symbols of 


glory and power which had served to sug- 
gest the transfiguration were transferred 
to the pictures of the resurrection. The 
Christ again hovers over the earth, supe- 
rior to the laws of nature, and again his 
glory is indicated by the mandorla of 
golden light. 

Perugino’s Resurrection* is strikingly 
similar in composition to the transfigura- 
tion which has been described. The 
lower portion, occupied in the other pic- 
tures by the three disciples, is here filled 
with the uncovered sarcophagus, at each 
corner of which a soldier is on guard. 
Three of these men are fast asleep, but 
the fourth starts up in alarm as if to flee 
from the spot. In the upper part of the 
composition the place of the prophets is 
occupied by two adoring angels, sug- 
gested by the evangelist’s allusion to the 
angel who came and rolled the stone 
away. As to the figure of the Savivur, 


* In th> Vatican Gallery, Rome. 
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except for the omission of the tunic 
which he wears in the transfiguration, he 
is almost identically the same in the 
two pictures. His gesture is of course 
changed. He now holds on his left arm 
the banner of the cross and he raises his 
right hand, palm out, as if to show the 
wound print, with finger pointing up 
towards his ultimate destination. He 
has the same gentle countenance, which 
he inclines slightly to look towards the 
earth. 

The first to be honored by the sight of 
the risen Saviour was Mary Magdalene, 
to whom the Lord appeared in the garden 
adjoining his sepulcher. Through her he 
sent to his disciples the message that he 
was ascending to his Father. The resur- 
rection was thus announced to them as 
the beginning of the end. Already he 
was on the upward way towards which 





THE RESURRECTION (Luca del.a Robbia) 


he took the final step of separation from 
the Mount of Olivet. The ascension is 
therefore the completion of the resurrec- 
tion, and when art tried to represent the 
scene it is by the same methods of com- 
position which are used in pictures of the 
transfiguration and the _ resurrection. 
The ascension is a much older subject 
than the resurrection, contemporaneous 
with the transfiguration. From the be. 
ginning its similarity with the latter was 
recognized and had long been established 
when the resurrection was introduced to 
make the third subject in a perfect trio. 

Perugino’s Ascension in the Lyons Mu- 
seum is among his noblest altar-pieces. 
“The whole of this work,”’ writes Vasari, 
is replete with evidences of thought and 
care, insomuch that it is one of his best 
paintings in oil.” 

Below stand the company of disciples, 
the bereaved mother in their midst, lift- 
ing yearning faces towards the vision of 
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the ascending Saviour, while two angels 
hover over them holding banderoles in. 
scribed with their comforting messages, 
‘“‘Why gaze ye into heaven? This same 
Jesus will return to you.” The glorified 
Christ is precisely the same figure we 
have now seen in two instances, being 
here partially undraped, as in the regur-. 
rection. The right hand is lifted in bene- 
diction, the left points upward. As we 
may now suppose the gates of heaven 
opened to receive the returning King, a 
band of musical angels accompany him 
and a row of cherubs encircle the sur. 
rounding mandorla. Thus amid the re- 
joicing of heaven the Saviour rises be. 
yond the sight of earth. 

If now we pause to place our three pic- 
tures side by side and study them care. 
fully we are struck anew by their simi- 
larity. The attitude of the Saviour is ex- 





actly the same in the three caser, in fact, 
his head, the lines of the torso, the an- 
kles and feet might have been stenciled 
from one canvas to the other so nearly 
identical are the figures in these respects. 
The face is full of gentle beneficence, 
bent slightly and looking down upon 
those who lift astonished glances to him 
from bslow. 

The habit of repeating his figures in 
various compositions was common with 
Perugino and one for which he has been 
severely condemned. Certainly the prac- 
tice was not creditable to his artistic fer- 
tility, but if the painter could not think 
of any new figures which would be so good 
as the old, repetition was surely better 
than deterioration. Plainly the range of 
his visual imagination was not wide, but 
within its limit he had wrought out a 
certain répertoir: of figures, attitudes 
and expressions which, like a set of sym- 
bols, represented a definite scale of emo- 
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tions. They were accepted as such by 
popular favor and their inventor was con- 
tent. He had no ambition to enter new 
fields; his art language was quite suffi- 
cient to express all he had to say. 

So in the case of the three pictures 
which we have been studying. Perugino 
was right in divining the essential corre- 
spondence in the three situations. In 
painting the transfiguration and the 
resurrection each twice and the ascen- 
sion three times, he struck out an inter- 
pretation which satisfied him as common 
to the three subjects. Whatever may 
have been his own artistic loss by the 
repetition, we are the gainers in having 
our eyes opened by this outward similar- 
ity to the real similarity which lies un. 
derneath. All thanks to Perugino for a 
most helpful and suggestive commentary 
on three related events of our Lord’s life. 


The relation batween the resurrection 
and the ascension is beautifully set forth 
in the companion bas-reliefs by Luca 
della Robbia, They are in the form of 
terra cotta lunettes over opposite sacristy 
doors in the Daomo, Florence. As was 
first pointed out by Walter Pater, the low 
relief of the early Tuscan sculptors was 
peculiarly fitted for delicacy of expres- 
sion, etherealizing and spiritualizing the 
material, This is well seen in the lu- 
nettes under consideration; no heavy 
shadows mar the delicate purity of the 
faces. 

As in Perugino’s paintings, the Saviour 
‘loats just above the surface of earth in 
an oval glory. The mandorla here, how. 
ever, is merely outlined in a series of 
radiating lines delicately penciled. The 
Christ of the Resurrection carries the 
banner in the left hand and raises the 
right in benediction. He has rather a re 
mote, meditative expression, Angels 
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adore him on either side, and below, 
around the uncovered sarcophagus, sit or 
lie the guards, all heavy with sleep and 
unconscious of the vision just above 
them. 

The ascending Christ is more spirited 
in pose, as he seems to rise in the air, with 
both hands raised as he looks benignantly 
upon the kneeling disciples below. The 
angels have not yet appeared with their 
message of encouragement, but already 
the anticipation of reunion outweighs 
the sorrow of parting. The faces lifted 
towards the receding Presence shine with 
love and adoration. 

By the close of the fifteenth century a 
new spirit of independence had taken 
possession of Italian art. The fetters of 
tradition were completely thrown off and 
every painter was at liberty to work out 
for himself new forms for the old sub- 
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THE ASCENSION (Luca della Robbia) 


jects. The identity of compositional 
form in the transfiguration, the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension was succeeded by 
a more distinct differentiation of the 
three events. During the transfiguration 
the Saviour was in prayer; his counte- 
nance and attitude should therefore ex- 
press his prayerful preoccupation and the 
rapture of his communion with the 
Father. The resurrection and the ascen- 
sion, on the other hand, express more ac- 
tion; the Saviour is rising into the air, 
not a stationary tableau, or vision. Some 
such analysis as this seems to have guided 
the painters of the Cinquecento. We 
can estimate their success in some meas- 
ure by a comparison of three famous pic- 
tures—Raphael’s transfiguration, Titian’s 
resurrection and Tintoretto’s ascension. 

The greatness of Raphael’s transfigura- 
tion centers in the Christ figure. The 
somewhat theatrical violence of the com. 
pany below, the exaggerated agility of 
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the apparitions of the prophets fall away 
from our criticism and, indeed, from our 
notice, when we fix our eyes upon the 
wonderful Christ. Raphael has perfectly 
interpreted the spirit of prayer in the 
lifted face and the upreaching arms. 

Titian’s resurrection* tells quite an- 
other story. In his zeal for demonstrat- 
ing Christ’s victorious power the painter 
passes the limits of propriety and gives 
us altogether too much action. The fig- 
ure soaring aloft in triumph is not the 
Christ conquering death by his inherent 
power of life. The incident is vulgarized 
into a mere acrobatic performance. 

In the same way Tintoretto also falls 
into exaggeration, though with more 
delicacy of imagination. His ascending 
Christ t is borne into the heavens by a 
happy tumult of angels. Here we have 
no sense of the inherent buoyaucy of 


Christ’s person. His body is a weight 
which the angels must lift upwards. 

On the whole, the art of the sixteenth 
century does not seem to have profited 
greatly by its wider liberty, so far as 
these two subjects are concerned. Among 
all its paintings none treat these themes in 
a way comparable to Raphael’s Transfigu. 
ration. Between the stationary figures of 
Perugino’s Resurrection and Ascension 
and the undignified activity in the Vene- 
tian pictures a sense of reverence in- 
clines towards the former, with all its 
stiffness. There ia then a still unbroken 
field for this splendid trilogy of subjects, 
treated with the modern mastery of tech- 
nical means, united with that reverent 
spirit of the old masters which recog- 
nized the subtle link binding the resurrec- 
tion to its prophecy and completion. 





* [n Church of 8S. Nazaroe Celso, Brescia. 





t In the 8. Rocco series, Venice. 





OW that New Hampshire and Ver- 
N mont have had their successive 
pages, we will get as far away 
from them as we can, traveling west- 
ward-ho as many of the brightest and 
best of their sons and daughters have 
been doing, all through the century, even 
till we reach 
the continuous woods, 
Where rolls ths Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings. 

It is a long while since we Old Folks 
used to read Bryant’s poem in the dis- 
trict school; probably the woods are not 
continuous now in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, and that some other seunds be- 
sides its dashings are heard thereabouts! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Some time ago I wrote 
to you about the beeswax which is found 
along the Nehalem coast. I remember that 
you requested me to send you anything else 
which I might find about it. I have now 
noticed items in the Oregonian and send them 
to you. I am attending the academy in prepa- 
ration for Pacific University, and so cannot 
write much to the Corner, although still inter- 
ested in its columns. 

Forest Grove, Ore. HORACE T. 


The “some time ago”’ I find to be July 
15, 1897, when the beeswax specimen, 
still fresh and fragrant in the Corner 
Cabinet, was described by this corre- 
spondent. The cakes were dug up in 
the sand of the seashore, and some had 
inscriptions upon them. The cuttings 
which Horace now sends have two quite 
different explanations of the buried wax. 
One is that the Japanese had, a century 
ago, commerce with the natives of this 
coast, bringing rice, tea and beeswax, 
and the characters represent the stamp 
of the Japanese firm which exported 
them! In support of this alleged con- 
nection between Japan and the Pacific 
coast it is claimed that the native In- 
dians resemble the Japanese and that 
there are marked similarities in lan- 
guage, Alaska, Sitka, etc., having a Jap- 
anese suffix. I should like to have this 
confirmed by our Japanese missionaries. 
But even if they were, it would not prove 
that the beeswax on the Nehalem beach 
came from Japan! 

The other article supports the old tra- 
dition that a Spanish ship was wrecked 
in the middle of the last century with its 
supplies for the Catholic missionaries, 
including wax needed for images, tapers, 
etc. This writer says that some of the 
blocks of wax contain the abbreviations, 
I. H. S., which, you know, are common 
in Catholic churches as standing for 
Jesus Hominum Salvator. The tradi- 
tion is that the crew lived for some 
time among the Indians, but treated 
them and their families so cruelly that 
the poor natives massacred them all. 
I have just been reading in Charles 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho the terrible 
story of the greed and inhumanity of 
those early Spanish adventurers in Amer- 
ica, and how persistently they were 
fought by the brave men of England, 
including such heroes as our Dr. Gren- 
fell’s valiant kinsman, Sir Richard Gren- 
vile. So this simple cake of wax in our 
Cabinet is a bit of history for us of the 
same old conflict between the two civil- 
izations, that of the Spanish Jesuits 
and that of the English Protestants. 
When Horace visits the Portland mu- 
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seum I wish he would examine those 
inscriptions and see whether they are in 
Latin or Japanese! 

Here is a letter from another Pacific 
beach, right in the heart of the old Span- 
ish possessions: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am staying for a few 
weeks at this beach and having a very nice 
time. I saw a battle-ship at a distance yester- 
day, and now she has sailed away. I bave 
lots of little bunnies, twelve altogether. [ 
went fishing on the wharf this afternoon with 


my grandma, but I did not catch any fish. 
THOMAS G. 


Long Beach, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

In place of finding in the sand any relic 
of the old Spanish times, Thomas sees one 
of the battleships which in the strange 
providence of history have kept up the 
warfare between the races! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iam eight years old. I 
send a —— which was given to me for Christ- 
~<a for O Hana San. My aunt told me about 

er. 

San Francisco, Cal. Harry M. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send you post-office 
order for —— to go for the Memorial Cot of 
the Deep Sea Mission. I will leave it to your 
judgment if a part ought to go for famine- 
stricken India. In San Diego in this state 
there has been no rain for two months, and I 
think there will be no grain. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

San Diego is the very place where was 
founded in 1769 that Spanish mission to 
which the cargo of beeswax was bound! 
Harry’s letter shows the best link be- 
tween the language of the Pacific Coast 
and Japan—San Francisco helping O 
Hana San! The other letter is like unto 
it—the ancient Spanish city sending a 
gift to Dr. Grenfell’s Mission, fighting for 
righteousness in the northern seas as old 
Sir Richard Grenvile fought for it in his 
rough way on the Spanish Main. The 
present way is surely the best, although 
doubtless the other had its place, in God’s 
plan of the centuries! 

And this reminds me that a letter I had 
the other day from Dr. Grenfell, who has 
sailed ‘‘westward-ho’’ so many times, 
contains one item, showing that some- 
thing of the same love of adventure—ex- 
perience of adventure—which possessed 
those bold mariners of Cornwall and 
Devon, the early explorers of the Ameri- 

can coasts, seems to fall to their suc- 
cessors in the very region associated with 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. 
... I fell through the ice the other day, run- 
ning ahead of the dogs. Fortunately, my long 
whip—thirty. two feet long—al ways fast to my 
wrist, was trailing behind. My driver caught 
hold of the end and dragged me out. I hada 
cold run for six miles, and had to speak at my 
largest meeting this year, in a fisherman’s 


trousers—and almost standing in his shoes! 
WILFRED GRENFELL, 


St. Anthony, Newfd. 
Me. . 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 


EASTER RABBITS 


Mr. Martin: I write for information as to 
the making of such lavish and extensive use 
of rabbits during the Easter season. I fail 
to see any possible connection or symbolism 
in such use. It is many years since I was a 
child, as that word is commonly used, but I 
have been many years one of God’s children, 


A. T. A. 
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and so take the liberty to seek this knowl. 
edge from your page. 

Massachusetts. L. 

Yes, it is difficult to see any symbolism or 
sense in this and other observances connected 
with ancient church festivals, especially when 
they were borrowed ages ago from supersti- 
tious heathen nations. It is unfortunate that 
the anniversary of the resurrection of Christ 
should have received the name of a heathen 



















festival held in honor ef Kostra, the goddegg . 


of spring (East, the place of the dawn). As 
Eostra, in Saxon mythology, was (said to be) 
identical with the Phenician goddess of the 
moon, there is so far a coincidence in symbo} 
with the full moon of the vernal equinox, 
when the Jewish passover was instituted 
and when that and the Christian festival 
which took its place were commemorated, 
Easter eggs have their origia in the thought 
of the egg as symbolizing the resurrection— 
a new being evolved from a hidden germ. 

But what have rabbits to do with the moon 
or eggs or the resurrection? Ancient Orien- 
tal mythologies connect the hare (i. ¢., the 
rabbit) with the moon. Chinese artists repre. 
sented the moon asa rabbit pounding rice in 
amortar. Buddha once assumed the form of 
a rabbit and was translated in that form to 
the moon. The most satisfactory reason for 
the relation is that the hare is born with open 
eyes, and always keeps them open, just as the 
moon is the “‘open-eyed watcher of the skies,” 
and so in this way it becomes a striking em- 
blem of the opening of the new year at Easter. 
time! In Germany it is believed that the 
Easter hare brings the Easter egg, and one 
German story has been told me which de- 
scribes little children as roaming in the woods 
to find hares’ eggs. This seems to be the ex- 
planation of the use of the rabbit in our Chris- 
tian land and time to represent the tender 
spiritual lessons of the resurrection of our 
Lord! Do we wonder that our Puritan an- 
cestors were so disgusted with such senseless 
and silly observances that they preferred to 
abandon the form altogether, while clinging 
steadfastly to their faith in the glorious fact? 
(A fall paper on this subject may be found in 
the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1890.) 

ANNA ROSS 


E. T. N. of Madison, Ct., furnishes the au- 
thorship of this old Sunday school book, re- 
membered by so many—Grace Kennedy of 
Pinmore, Ayrshire, Scotland, daughter of 
Robert Kennedy; born 1782, died 1824. Her 
other books were The Decision, Profession is 
not Principle, Jessie Allen, Father Clement, 
Andrew Campbell’s Visits to his Irish Cous- 
ins and Dunallen. All werevery popular and 
all anonymously published. On her death- 
bed she permitted her friends to reveal the 
secret of their authorship. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but 
I read the Corner page. Was specially inter- 
ested in mention of Anna Ross. I should say 
it was published more than seventy years ago. 
I place it as early as 1824, about the time Sun- 
day school libraries were esta>lished. I can 
see now the pastor of our church [was it Dr. 
Abiel Abbot, Deacon L.?—Mnr. M.] standing 
behind the communion table, on which the 
books of the new library were laid, calling 
the scholars alphabetically, and presenting to 
each as he came forward a book, to be re- 
turned the next Sunday. Anna Ross, Charles 
Clifford, The Sisters, Jack Halyard, Walks of 
Usefulness, and Lucy ——, must have been in 
that first library, or soon after. The part of 
Anna Ross that affected me most was when 
Anna and her mother, hurrying to reach the 
wounded officer, saw a procession moving 
along, soldiers bearing a coffin. It afterward 
proved to be Anna’s father. 

Beverly, Mass. oe 

I have less than two bushels of answers to 
the 2??? asked in C. S. B. of March 22. 


LAN. In 
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Rodney’s Pansy Brothers 
BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 
(FOR THE CHILDREN) 


Rodney’s mother bought some pansy 
seeds—several different sorts from sev- 
eral different firms. Rodney watched her 
as she examined her bright colored little 
packets. 

“O, I wish I could have one!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“You may. You may have the largest 
and prettiest one of all, though the seeds 
may be no better.” 

He watched his mother plant her seeds, 
but he could scarcely make up his mind 
to plant his own. He kept the packet 
under his pillow at night and admired it 
the first thing in the morning. Finally 
he picked out a place to plant on the 
north side of the play-house, made a very 
neat bed and tucked in his seeds. In 
about ten days, when he had nearly for- 
gotten them, up they came—every one, so 
he said. 

They grew and grew and blossomed, 
not very large pansies at first, but all 
sorts of colors. Something about them 
fascinated Rodney; he would lie on his 
stomach on the short grass and look and 
look at them, lightly touching the soft 
petals, at times putting his face down near, 
and always wondering about them. 

One day the twins came out and squat- 
ted on their heels, one on each side. 

“Donnie, do you like those little 
things?” questioned Hugh, in his sweet, 
insistent little voice, turning his head to 
look up into Rodney’s face. 

“What youcall’em?” demanded Ralph. 

“Pansies.” 

“Donnie, do you call them your little 
pansy brothers?” persisted Hugh. 

Rodney laughed, but after that he al- 
ways thought of them as his little pansy 
brothers, and the twins always called 
them so.” He hated to pick them, though 
his mother told him they would bloom 
better if he did. 

One night, after he had been in bed a 
long time, he heard his mother in the up- 
stairs hall. 

“Mamma,” he said, softly. 

She went in, troubled that he was not 
asleep. — 

Canꝰt you go to sleep, dear? ”’ 

“T slept too long this afternoon, I guess. 
Say, mamma.” 

“Well?” 

‘What could I do with my pansies if I 
picked them ?” 

“You could put them in water, I sup- 
pose.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“When you had your first garden you 
pieked the flowers and took them to a 
hospital.” 

“T remember—down to the Santa Fé.” 
He laughed a little. ‘‘I asked if there 
was a brakeman or fireman or engineer 
there, and they said there was a fireman; 
and I was awful scared, and they took 
me to give my flowers to him and” — 

“Well?” 

“Why, he didn’t look sick a bit; he was 
in a room, smoking and playing a game 
with another man.” 

His mother tried not to smile and sug- 
gested that it was fortunate he was so 
nearly recovered. 

“And then,” went on Rodney, reminis- 
cently, “my next bunch I took to the 
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Salvation Army Hospital and asked if 
there was a sick child there.” 

“Then what?” 

“Why, there wasn’t, and they just put 
the flowers in a pitcher on a table in the 
hall.” 

“Perhaps they gave them to some one 
later.” 

‘‘Mebby,” doubtfully, “but I don’t 
want to take my pansies to a hospital.” 

“I know one thing you might like to do 
with some, at any rate. When Otto was 
here today chopping he said his little girl 
was sick. She would like to see some cun- 
ning little pansy brothers I am sure.” 

“T’ll just do it—in the morning.” 

“She lives right over there in Auburn. 
dale.”’ 

“I guess I know that,” regretfully, 
“right where a whole lot of those big 
boys do that go to our school—and if they 
see me with flowers! O my!” 

But next morning he started bravely 
enough with his pansies. No boys ap. 
peared upon the scene; Otto’s little girl 
was delighted with the pansies and in- 
veigled Rodney into taking some to an- 
other child who was “pining.” He told 
her shyly what the twins called them. 

It turned out to be what one woman 
called a sickly spel! of weather” for the 
children, and Rodney took a good many 
pansies down that way. Occasionally 
some of the large boys chaffed him, but 
not greatly to his undoing, until one day 
he met Sam, the boy of all others whom 
he had most reason to fear at school, 
and one who never missed a chance to 
grab his hat or pull his hair or chase him. 

“ Hello, chump!” said Sam. 

“Hello.” 

‘*Whatchy been doin’? ”’ 

“Nothing much.” 

“Takin’ flowers around?” 

“Only pansies.” 

“Say,” drawing nearer, with an ex 
pression of marked curiosity, “is it them 
the kids calls your pansy brothers?” 

Rodney nodded, blushing violently. 

“Got any now?” 

“‘T gave them all away.” 

“Got any more of ’em home?” 

ec Lots.” 

“Say, let me see ’em?” 

“Yes, of course,’’ astonished. 

So they walked on to Rodney’s home 
without much attempt at conversation, 
Rodney marveling greatly. When they 
reached the pansy bed Sam stood gazing 
at them curiously. Rodney mechanically 
picked two of the handsomest and held 
them out to him. Sam took them, 
smelled them, fumbled around for a pin, 
pinned them elaborately on his shirt, 
grinned broadly at Rodney and chuckled. 
Rodney gave vent to precisely the same 
sort of a chuckle, glanced with a look of 
fresh recognition into Sam’s eyes and 
was all at once curiously conscious that 
his world had grown wider. . 

“Who was that boy, Rodney?” asked 
his mother, after Sam had strolled off. 

“0, he was a boy goes to our school,” 
proudly, “one of the big boys.” 

' His mother’s eyes twinkled. “Is he 
one of the boys who used to plague you?”’ 

““Well,” hesitatingly, “p’raps he did 
used to—a little, easy.” 

“He looks like a nice boy.” 

“O, my stars, yes,” eagerly, “he’s 
first class! and say, mamma, he liked 
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those little pansy brothers, too.” 
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Christ’s Estimate of Strangers * 


By Rev. A 


A man’s character may be fairly judged by 
knowing his attitude toward strangers. His 
creed may be measured by his sense of duty 
to those whom he does not know. The ad- 
vance of civilization is marked by the growth 
of kindness between persons of different na. 
tionalities and religions. In savage condi- 
tions men acknowledge obligations of human- 
ity only to those of their own tribe. In 
Christ’s time the Roman word for stranger 
also meant an enemy. A considerable part of 
the world even today recognizes no obliga- 
tien to those outside of its acknowledged cir- 
cle. Mohammedans diligently teach their 
children the command of their sacred Scrip- 
tures to put to death those who refuse to 
adopt their religious belief. To them every 
Christian is a blasphemer, and to kill him is 
to win favor from God. How did Jesus re- 
gard strangers? 

1. He emphasized the law of kindness to 
strangers. A centurion who sought a great 
favor from him was of another nation, a man 
of war, belonging to a nation of intruders. 
Bat Jesus listened at once to his petition. 
He offended his own townspeople of Nazareth 
by declaring to them that God had sent 
prophets to those of other nations. Elijah 
fed by a Sidonian woman and Elisha healing 
a Syrian leper illustrated his view of the 
treatment we ought to give to strangers. The 
Samaritan caring for the unnamed man whom 
he met on the road, whom priest and Levite 
had passed by, illustrated Christ’s sense of 
neighborliness. 

The lesson is by no means yet learned. 
The narrow Jewish provincialism is repro- 
duced in New England today. A few days 
ago a professing Christian remarked to me of 
a well-known artist that on intimate acquaint- 
ance he had found him a true Christian, al- 
though he could not understand it, since the 
artist was a Roman Catholic. I have known 
Catholics, too, who did not see how any one 
who died a Protestant could be saved from 
hell. There are American statesmen who re- 
gard as foolish and fantastic the idea that our 
nation has any obligation to lift other peoples 
to higher civilization or greater happiness, 
unless for the sake of promoting its own self- 
interest. This surely was not the way Christ 
regarded strangers. 

2. Christ appreciated the character of a 
stranger. He showed different sides of his 
nature to different persons. To his own dis- 
ciples he revealed depths of tenderness which 
have made some of his words to them, like 
those in John 14 to 17, unrivaled in literature 
as the expression of the heart of love. Yet he 
refused to speak to Herod, and he only re- 
ferred to him with an epithet of contempt. 

But the traits of noble character in this cen- 
turion appealed to Jesus. The man loved his 
servant, and that showed that he was lovable. 
He treated the Jews with courtesy, though 
they were subject to the Romans. He hon- 
ored their religion practically, by a generous 
contribution of money. He thoughtfally con- 
sidered the works of Jesus in Capernaum. 
He had a kind heart, an honored reputation 
and an open mind. Jesus was drawn toward 
this man, as we would be. 

3. Christ recognized the claim of a stranger 
in need. This centurion had an anxious 
heart, for one whom he loved was suffering. 
He had heard that Jesus could relieve anx- 
loty, and his humanity was so genuine that 
he had confidence in the humanity of Jesus. 
Matthew and Luke both follow their reports 
of the Sermon on the Mount by accounts of 
his deeds of power as evidence of his divine 
authority as ateacher. Both record this mir- 
acle in the same connection. What better 
evidence could there be that Jesus spoke the 
words of God than his using the power of God 


* The Sunday School Lesson for April 22. Text, 
Luke 7: 1-10; Matt. 8: 5-18. International Les- 
son, The Centurion’s Servant Healed. 
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to relieve a stranger’s need? Christ did what 
he said the good Samaritan did. When he 
said, “Go thou and do likewise,” he meant 
that every disciple of his is under obligation 
to help, as far as possible, every one in need 
who appeals to him. The starving wretches 
of India, who stretch out skeleton hands to 
us, only ask us to act toward them in Christ’s 
spirit. His commendation to those on his 
right hand in the judgment is, “I was a 
stranger and ye took me in.” 

4. Christ honored the stranger’s confidence. 
The centurion expressed that confidence by 
his humility. ‘I know how to obey as well 
as to command,” was the substance of his 
acknowledgment of Christ’s promise, ‘I will 
come and heal him.” The centurion would 
lay no unnecessary burden on Jesus. He 
would not require him to come to the house. 
“Say the word,” said the noble Roman; “‘and 
my servant shall be healed.”” True faith is 
solicitous for the welfare of others, and Christ 
appreciates it. It carries on the heart the 
perils of lost souls, as the centurion did the 
peril of his servant, and it turns with eager- 
ness to the one sufficient Saviour and pleads 
for him to exercise his power. 

The centurion showed his confidence by his 
sense of unworthiness. Bat that feeling did 
not turn him away from Jesus. Augustine 
says, ‘While he counted himself unworthy 
that Christ should enter into his doors, he 
was counted worthy that Christ should enter 
his heart.” 

The centurion’s faith was rewarded, as such 
faith always is. His petition was answered 
that self-same hour. 

Matthew has given in Christ’s own words 
his estimate of the stranger which was called 
forth by this incident (Matt. 8: 10-12]. Not 
Jews-alone are God’s children. Men of every 
nation and kindred and tongue have been re- 
deemed unto God by Jesus Christ. And 
wherever men have kindness and trath in 
their hearts, acting in the spirit of Christ, 
whatever language they speak or creed they 
recite, they belong in the kingdom of God. 
They shall come “from the East and the 
West, and shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” 
They are at home with the saints who are 
closest to God. But those who speak the 
language of Canaan and have the most ortho- 
dox creed, who have no sympathy with him 
who came to redeem all men to God, will find 
themselves thrust out. 

We cannot miss the meaning of this lesson. 
To belong to Christ is to minister in the spirit 
of Christ to those in need who appeal to us 
for help, though they may be most remote 
from us in nationality, training, associations 
and manner of life. 





The Sheldon Daily 


Since the regular publishers and editors of 
the Topeka Capital resumed control of the 
paper, after the “Sheldon week,” generous 
space has been given to comments by other 
papers on the experiment, and the final opin- 
ion of the Capital itself is given in its issue 
of March 28: 
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It seems to be overlooked that Mr. Sheldon 
carcely had an opportunity to do more than 

suggest his idea. The inventor of the tele 
phone was not expected to make a perfect 
machine by his first effort. The first fiying 
machine was a complete fiasco, but it con- 
tained the germ of an idea that in time wil] 
work out something practical and useful to 
society. In justice to Mr. Sheldon, not his 
six issues made under pressure and consider. 
able disadvantage, but his idea is what should 
receive a fair discussion. Every good daily 
newspaper has in every nook and corner of 
the world men working for it and sending it 
fresh on the cable and wires what it wants; 
Mr. Sheldon, for his kind of a paper, had no 
such corps of workers... . 

As a daily newspaper, Mr. Sheldon’s pub- 
lication was a failure; it was, in our jadg- 
ment, not a success, from his standpoint, as 
a@ newspaper. It did not present his kind of 
a paper well. It failed to supply, in proper 
proportion, the best materjal in place of what 
it refused to publish as news. It was not 
only not what the public wants, but it was 
not even, we believe, what Mr. Sheldon would 
regularly give the public if he were in con- 
trol of a great newspaper. Nevertheless, in 
a larger sense it was not a failure, since it 
accomplished much of what Mr. Sheldon aimed 
at. It challenged the world’s interest in re- 
ligion, and brought an astonishing response 
that must impress all classes of people. Noth- 
ing in many years has done so much to awaken 
religious interest and to demonstrate the pro- 
found religious conviction latent in the world. 
Farthermore, Mr. Sheldon, with the highest 
and purest purpose, with profound earnest- 
ness, with charity for all, with a great desire 
to accomplish something for the betterment 
of the world, went into this experiment and 
did what he could to realize his ideal. 











A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 
High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

























Made to clean be- 
tween the teeth. The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush A 


is the ONLY brush that does Pra thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fitthe mouth, Note the illustration. 
Always sold ina yellow box. By mail or at dealers’, Adults’, 
Se. Children’s (2 sizes, 25c). Send fer free booklet * Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. C2. 23 Pine St., Florence. Mass. 
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THE ORIGINAL, 
THE BEST. 


TRADE MARK. 


— 
GAIL BORDEN 






- AVOID UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 


Condensed Milk 


Has No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. 


SEND FOR BABIES A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. — 


Borden's Condensed Milk. New York. 
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Literature 


A Prehistoric People 

Rev. Dr. S. D. Peet, who has made special 

studies for years of the traces of early inhab- 
itants of the West, has gathered the results of 
his researches into a volume, The Cliff Dwell- 
ersand Pueblos,* which is a rich treasury of 
information and interest. Enough has been 
discovered to enable some apparently trust- 
worthy conclusions to be drawn, although 
they are not yetexhaustive. The great plateau 
in the interlor of this continent, in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and their general re- 
gion, is the locality with which this early peo- 
ple was identified, and recent research has 
discovered many relics of their presence,. in- 
cluding large numbers of dwellings, often in 
the form of excavations in the cliffs which 
form the sides of the numerous cafions. 
There appears to have been a distinct people 
which occupied homes of this character, a 
people living in, or shortly after, the Stone 
Age of prehistoric development. 

Dr. Peet regards it as probably identical 
with the people known as the Pueblos. The 
architecture of their dwellings was very simi- 
lar, although those of the Pueblos were prin- 
cipally constructed in the open air instead of 
belng excavations. The main difference be- 
tween the two peoples he believes to have 
been that the cave dwellers lived upon the 
borders of the Pueblo territory, and on that 
account were subject to the attacks of the 
wild tribes which occupied the open country. 
Dr. Peet regards the cliff dwellings as perma- 
nent abodes, but judges by those discovered 
that they were built at very different dates, 
some of them very long ago and others not 
much before the discovery of America. The 
development of their art and architecture, 
however, was entirely prehistoric and there- 
fore possesses an interest and a value unsur- 
passed in their way. In this volume the re- 
sults of the latest explorations are included, 
and the volume consists largely of material 
drawn from reports and descriptions of par- 
ties which have explored the region, from the 
most scholarly and critical archeologists to 
the ordinary newspaper contributor. 

The work is elaborate and comprehensive 
and conveys, although at the cost of some rep- 
etition, a very satisfactory idea of the habita- 
tions of the peculiar people studied, of its art, 
and in a measure of its religion and lifes The 
traces of its type of civilization are examined 
carefully and legitimate conclusions are 
drawn, but it is possible to determine only in 
a general way and to a limited extent what its 
life was like. The subject is one of so much 
fascination te those especially interested that 
it is safe to be pursued until every possible 
source of knowledge concerning it shall have 
been exhausted. Undoubtedly the volume 
will need supplementing in another ten years, 
but it is the most scholarly and in every way 
the best treatise on its theme which has ap- 
peared up to the presenttime. It is illustrated 
lavishly and well, and it will be conceded 
from the first the rank of a standard work. 


Democracy and Empire 

A series of papers and addresses by Prof. 
F. H. Giddings are collected in this volume. t 
They number a fall score and discuss various 
social and civil themes. Although quite dis- 
tinct, they have a certain connection. In a 
sense they are, as the author claims, “logi- 
cally related parts of a whole.” Starting out 
with the declaration that there may be such a 
thing as a democratic empire, this ideal is 
held up as likely to subserve the interests of 
humanity best. Such an empire will de char- 
acterized by general loyalty to a common des- 
tiny and a common standard of conduct and 
of liberty, but will tolerate local and ethnic 
differences and protect individual freedom. 


* American Antiquarian. Jit Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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There will be struggle and competition enough 
to secure the continuance of natural selection, 
and it may be expected to produee that per- 
fect general human understanding, that spir- 
itual brotherhood, essential to-the grewth of 
moral kingship and the establishment of the 
kingdom of heavén on earth. 

In the course of his reasoning the author 
studies the psychology of society, the costs 
of progress, the destinies of democracy, the 
shadow and the substance of republican gov- 
ernment, imperialism, the gospel of non re- 
sistance, etc, and there are chapters on such 
specially current topics as the trusts and the 
public, the railroads and the state, public rev- 
enue and civic virtue, and the relations of so- 
cial democracy to the higher education. In 
the chapter entitled The Tendencies of De- 
mocracy there is an interesting discussion of 
women’s suffrage, the conclusion being that 
either religious authority, by which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church appears to be meant, or 
a much more earnest and thoughtful type of 
Protestant liberalism than that of today will 
control; and that, if we wish to see a great 
increase of public authority, the ballot should 
be given to women, because they always are 
inclined to overrate the curative powers of 
legislation and to expect to reform society by 
mere law-making. But if freedom of contract 
and organization, the right of private judg- 
ment and individual responsibility are to be 
duly preserved, suffrage should not be given 
to them, at any rate not for a long time to 
come, 

Without necessarily indorsing everything 
which this vigorous and aggressive thinker 
has uttered, we commend his papers for the 
shrewd, practical fashion in which they deal 
with important topics, their prevailing tem- 
perateness and wisdom, their occasional fresh- 
ness and their uniformly elevated public spirit. 
Many chapters set one to thinking earnestly, 
That on Trusts is a good example of discrim- 
inating discussion, and the conclusion is that 
there need be no fear that the consuming 
public Is to be brought into economic subjec- 
tion, inasmuch as competition disappears in 
one form only to reappear in others. Profes- 
sor Giddings expects the relations of the rail- 
road to the state to be harmoniously adjusted 
without serious trouble in the natural course 
of things. In the chapter on Imperialism he 
points out, as others already have suggested, 
that the great struggle of the future is to be 
between the Anglo-Saxon race and a probable 
Russo-Chinese empire, which is likely to pur- 
sue a policy of exclusiveness and to be gov- 
erned by a tradition of irresponsible author- 
ity. The volume, in spite of its less coherent 
character than that of most works of its gen- 
eral class, is likely to make a deep impression. 


Religious 

The Divine Pedigree of Man, by Dr. T. J. 
Hudson, is a study of the testimony of evolu- 
tion and psychology to the fatherhood of God. 
Speculative philosophy is avoided, and the 
inquiry is purely scientific, following the in- 
ductive method. The basis of the argument 
is found in the facts of organic and mental 
evolution. The author holds that man has 
two minds, one objective, that of ordinary 
waking consciousness, the other subjective, 
that intelligence most familiarly manifested 
to us when the brain is asleep or in some kin- 
dred state. The objective mind nominally 
controls the dual mind. The subjective mind 
is fitted especially for a higher plane of exist- 
ence. The brain is the organ of the objective 
mind. As the objective mind grows weaker 
the subjective becomes stronger. The intel- 
lectual faculties of the subjective mind seldom 
appear to view. They must develop on a 


higher plane of ultimate existence. The time — 


comes when the subjective assumes suprem- 
acy, i. ¢., when conscience becomes an instinct- 
ive quality or emotion. The Moneron shows 
mind as antecedent to physical organism. It 
contains the promise and potentialities of a 
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human soul. Its quality of mind differs from 
omnircience only in degree, and the conscious- 
ness of a godlike mind must be, then, either 
that spontaneous generation which is without 
a single supporting fact, or the divine inheri- 
tance. If this is conceded we are forced to 
believe that there is a God and that he is our 
father. The author’s course of reasoning 
is exceedingly interesting and not too techni- 
cal for common readers. It touches upon 
many collateral themes of vital significance, 
and psychologists especially will find it abun- 
dantly worth attention. [McClurg & Co. 
$1.50 } 

In The Sabbath Transferred, by Rev. J. D. 
Parker, Ph. D., the author argues that the 
Sabbath was transferred from Saturday to 
Sunday on the morning of the resurrection, 
and that the Jewish Sdbbath and the Chris- 
tian Sabbath are identical. He makes an ex- 
amination of the Bible passages bearing 
upon the subject and pleads for suitable Sab- 
bath observance. The conclusion seems prob- 
able, rather than necessary. The author 
seems inclined to attach too much importance 
to the commands given under the Jewish dis- 
pensation, but we heartily indorse his general 
position as to Sabbath keeping. Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet has farnished a brief introduction. 
(J. D. Parker & Co. $125] 

Prof. W. G. Moorhead’s little book, Studies 
in the Four Gospels, is well suited to help ordi- 
nary students to understend the Bible books 
covered. It is not a commentary, but points 
out clearly and tersely what the gospels are 
individually, how they differ, and what the 
ordinary reader needs to know about them. 
It is an example of good scholarship made 
available for all intelligent people. It might 
be, and perhaps has been, used by the author 
as the basis of a series of expository lectures, 
although it is not its purpose to interpret the 
teachings of the gospel so much as to show 
what the divine design in them should be an- 
derstood to be. [Westminster Press.) 


Biographical 

Dr. W. D. Love, in Samson Occum and the 
Christian Indians cf New England, has fur- 
nished a biography of one of tha foremost of 
American Indians, which at the same time is 
a historical sketch of Indian education and 
civilization during the first century of our na- 
tional history. Occum was an interesting 
character and a man of importance to his 
own people and to the world. He was a Mo- 
hegan, and was the first New England mis- 
sionary to be sent to the Oneida Indians. He 
was the organizer of the Brothertown Tribe 
of Christian Indians living in various parts of 
southern Connecticut, and led their emigra- 
tion to the Oneida county in New York, 
where they established a town and lived for 
half a century, later removing to Wisconsin 
where their descendants still live, some hold- 
ing positions of influence and honor. Occum 
also was a hymn writer of some merit. The 
portrait of him is drawn with care and with 
evident fidelity, and the volume confirms what 
so often has been urged, that the true solution 
of the Indian problem is their education and 
their absorption by the communities in which 
they dwell. The book is a good example of 
painstaking, critical scholarship and is more 
than ordinarily readable. [Pilgrim Press. 
$1 50.) 

The Dean of Ely, Dr. C. W. Stubbs, has not 
attempted to write a biography in his little 
book, Charles Kingsley and the Christian So- 
cial Movement, but rather to supplement ex- 
isting biographies and to give the reader a 
more complete idea of the Christian Socialists 
of 1848 and of their work in guiding the aspi- 
rations of the Chartist workmen into trades 
unionism and industrial co-operation. The 
opening chapter is a short sketch of Frederick 
W. Maurice and his influence. The balance 
of the book deals with Kingsley and his per- 
sonality, his professional and literary career 
and his work as a Socialist leader. The en- 
thusiasm and the sterling good sense of the 
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man are made conspicuous, and the diversity, 
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the air, however, and tones up the reader to 
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published in 1555 at Lyons, and one of a treat. 


thoroughness and permanent value of his be on his guard lest he fail in honest alle- ise on Architecture, published in 1552, which 


work as a friend of humanity are emphasized 
forcibly. One gets from the work a clear and 
evidently just impression of what Kingsley 
was and of much that he did, and learns to do 
honor to him as a pioneer in the cause of a 
freedom which is the true one and is full of 
promise for the amelioration of social condi 
tions, and this without political violence. 
Such a monograph is of lasting value. The 
book is one of the Victorian Erc series. 
(Stone. $1.25.] 

A sketch of the late John Ruskin has been 
written by M. H. Spielman, which supplies a 
graphic and reasonably impartial account of 
its subject, in spite of the author’s enthusias- 
tic admiration for him. [t is one of those 
boldly drawn and bright'y colored pictures 
which do not profess to be biographies, but 
which often are more faithful in the impres- 
sions which they convey than more elaborate 
narratives. It does jastice t> Ruskin’s distin- 
guished abilities and generous and noble char- 
acter and also to his foibles and weaknesses. 
Whether posterity will regard Ruskin as hav- 
ing been as great a figure in our century as 
his admirers believe him remains to be seen. 
We think so. Certainly he is a striking char- 
acter and cannot be dismissed with careless- 
ness. A paper of his on The Black Art forms 
a part of the book, and there are many por- 
traits and other illustrations. [Lippincott. 
$2.00.} 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has given to the public in 
a tasteful little volume, cailed Lamb and Haz- 
litt, certain letters &nd records hitherto un- 
published. The larger part of the volume re- 
lates to Hazlitt. The material is interesting 
in‘a way, and by a certain class of readers 
will be deemed valuable, but it possesses the 
value of association rather than of inherent 
significance. It adds something to one’s 
knowledge of Hazlitt, but not much in regard 
to the far more important character, Lamb. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25] 

The late Miss Leila Herbert’s tasteful vol- 
ume, The First American, His Homes and 
His Households, describes Washington from a 
somewhat new point of view. It deals chiefly 
with his homes at different times, especially 
Mt. Vernon, making mention also of Wake 
field House, where he was born, Franklin 
House and the McComb House in New York, 
and the Morris House in Philadelphia. The 
material of the book is not abundant and the 
treatment is necessarily somewhat sketchy, 
but it is a gracefal and entertaining volume 
possessing considerable literary and historical 


merit. The author’s portrait is supplied. 
{Harpers. $2.00.] 
Miscellaneous 


Mr. J. J. Chapman’s volume, Practical 
Agitation, is devoted to enforcing the fact 
that we can do more good for mankind by un- 
faltering fidelity to worthy aims than by such 
more or less partial concessions to evil as pol 
icy often seems todemand. Therelation of this 
truth to practical reform and contemporary 
journalism is elaborately worked out. We 
indorse the author’s position in general. He 
is quite right in insisting upon absolute, un- 
faltering fidelity to that which is true and 
righteous. We differ from him, however, if 
we understand him rightly, in believing that 
there are times when, with no real sacrifice of 
principle, it is possible to make concessions 
as to methods which are politic and promise 
good results. In other words, we should not 
carry this principle quite as far as we under- 
stand him to go. We do not believe, for ex- 
ample, that some of our friends who persist 
ently vote the prohibition ticket are making 
any headway toward the victory of their 
party. They might be equally loyal to their- 
fundamental principle, consistently with gen- 
eral loyalty to the aims and niethods of one or 
the other of the two great political parties. 
Such a breezy, practical, hard-hitting series 
of chapters as this by Mr. Chapman clears 





giance to what is right by reason of too great 
willingness to smooth the pathway over which 
he desires to advance to success. [Scribners. 
$1.25.) 

In Heredity and Human Progress Mr. D. 
W. McKim proposes nothing less than to ter- 
minate human degeneracy, crime and suffer- 
ing by putting to death painlessly such of 
the very weak and very vicious as fall into 
the hands of the state for maintenance, ref- 
ormation or punishment. He makes his prcp- 
osition boldly but cautiously, and argues that 
death in such instances should be adminis- 
tered, “‘not as a punishment, but as an exam- 
ple of enlightened pity for the victim—too 
defective by nature to find true happiness in 
life—and as a daty toward the community 
and toward our own offspring.” His previ- 
ous delineation of the public perils of the ex- 
istence of such persons is unanswerable. His 
argument in behalf of his position will shock 
thousands, in spite of its temperateness and 
kindliness, but it may serve as a stimulus to 
the study which sociologists are giving to the 
solution of what certainly is one of the grav- 
est problems which face humanity as the new 
century is about to open. [Patnams. $1.50] 

The foibles of women have been the occa- 
sional theme of considerable witty comment 
by the sterner sex, and there is amusing read- 
ing in the volume called The Domestic Blun- 
ders of Women, by A Mere Man. He com- 
ments with considerable severity on the man- 
ner in which women manage their houses, 
their children, their servants, etc., and makes 
various suggestions, apparently wrung from 
the depths of an anguished and desperate 
spirit which can no longer restrain itself. 
But his book is greatly overdone and is tire- 
some. Some things in it unquestionably are 
trae. But his point of view is mistaken, to 
begin with, and most of his criticisms are 
overdone and only just in a partial and occa- 
sional sense. The best part of the book is 
the collection of letters appended containing 
comments. But the sprightliness of much of 
the volume does not compensate for its atmos- 
phere of exaggeration and artificial humor. 
[Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00.) 

Friends of animals. will find in Humane 
Christian Culture, published by Rev. C. J. 
Harris of Crown Point, N. Y., at fifty cents a 
year, a useful stimulus to kindness and good 
care in their treatment. 


Notes 


The Queen of Roumania, “Carmen Sylva,” 
has written a poem praising the attitude of 
England in South Africa. 


A painting by Rubens, The Holy Family, 
imported for a New York man, was entered 
at the custom house at the value of $26,500, 
but it had been once sold for more in London. 
It was reappraised at $39,600, upon which 
valuation the duty is about $7,000 and there is 
alsoa penalty of $19,000 for the too low original 
valuation, making a payment of $26,000 neces- 
sary by the owner. Whether there were an 
attempt to bring in the painting at an insuffi- 
cient valuation or not in this case, the duties 
on works of art are scandalously large. 


The sale last week of the books, pictures, 
autographs, etc., of the late Augustine Daly, of 
New York, brought a little over $197,000, 
which is said to be less than half of what he 
had paid for them. A famous {illustrated copy 
of the Douai Bible sold for $5,565. A collec- 
tion of autographs of Thackeray and his 
friends sold for $8,100. A copy of the Thack- 
eray Reminiscences, by his daughter, con- 
taining sixteen original drawings by him and 


forty-five autegraph letterr, brought $2525. — 


During the week the Villeneuve sale also was 
begun in Paris. About half the collection 
realized over $80,000. The Book of Hours, 
once owned by Marshal Boucicault, brought 
$13,700, and a copy of Xenophon’s Cyropziila, 





once belonged to King Henri II. brought 
$3,000 apiece. 


The New Books 


RELIGIOUS 


EASTER Visions. By Rev. C. A. 8a fom 
led b by M. F.8. pp. 129. E. P. Du & Co. 


1,00. 
An attractive Easter volume, — — short 
but choice and stimulating extracts from dis. 
courses * more — 4 it, —* 
poeti 1 
peek * the author’s friends only, will moore 
THE as ae HisTORY OF ANSWERED PRAYE 

By W. C. Scofield. pp. 235. F. H. Revell oe. 


.00. 
Pe = record, with some ap oo 
comment, of the prayers menti tioned 

aay oe ye which were answered. Interest. 
—— reassuring, especially to the Christian 
believer. 


— § wane. at C. Chapman. pp. 31. 
A brief estimate of “the Tegauity — of the priat 
and condemnation of eur from * law 
yer’s polat of view. It shows that the forms 
He law may have been observed, although the 
ct was morally evil. 
FAITH AND SIGHT. By W. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 


BIOGRAPHICAL 

A New ENGLAND BOYHOOD AND OTHER Bits 
OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Edward Everett 

Hale. pp.500. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A reprint of a volume interesting and 
ble for many different reasons. It is instinct 
with the author’s genial individuality, and 
—* —— especially a relish 
iy. et it is — also like 
Dr ale himself. But it should include his 

portrait. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. By Fred- 
erick Bancroft. 2 vols. pp. 553,576. Harper 
Rev. 


& Bros. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF D. L. Moopy. B 
J. W. Chapman, D. D. pp. 556. J.C. Winston 
& Co. $2.00. 
FICTION 


WORKS OF STERNE. In — vols. pp. 368, 
378. Macmillan Co. Each $1.50. 


_ oe. pp. 175. 


rofita- 


THE 


A very am gga library edition, large, but 
not pay mas with ann bold type, and 
first in all respects 


THE —— B Allan McAulay. pp. 309. 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A somewhat depressing Scotch —* —2* 
characterization but with little in it of 7 
ness or cheer. Burns is prominent and 
his bases‘, and, although the picture of hin 
may be true * fact, it would have been better 
not to paint it. 
MEN WITH THE BARK ON. By Frederic Reming- 
pp. 209. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
outgrowths of the writer’s ob- 
the camp, the frontier, naval 
ete. They are bright in local coloring 
—J ull of shrewd, effective revelations of 
human nature. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE NICARAGUA OANAL. 3 V. E. Simmons. 
335. Harper & Bros. 25. 
An "Riustrated account of fhe region of the 
proposed canal, its people, oe. and of the 
progress of the scheme thus far. It seems 
premature in assuming so positively that the 
canal is to be built. 
HARPER’sS GUIDE — PARIS AND THE EXPOSI- 
pee 8 1900. . 292. Harper& Bros. $1.00. 
2 for’ e coat pooket, sufficient!: 
—— pest, well arranged an 
ales Milustrated’ tt will do good service. 
* MEINEM 8 Heath & Oo, yy, va —— Sylva.” 


p.132. D.C. 4 
One "ot the Modern Language “aeries, _ 
— and thoroughly well edited and 
x 155. 
ING 1G Lan: | The Chtowtok Shakespeare. pp. 
Similar in ettractivences to earlier volumes 


mentioned by us. 


THE STORY OF THE BOERS. 
pp. 285. Harper & Bros. 


THE FORMS OF PROSE poabth ciao By J. H. 
oto pp. 498. Charles Scribne1’s Sons. 


PAPER COVERS 
Moopy’s LATEST SERMONS. ae; 126. THE Rr- 
VIVAL OF A DEAD CHURC L. G. po 


ton. 181. Bible ‘Institute portage 8- 
sociadlon, 0 h 15 cents. ——UnTo 





oo Leaders. 


192. 
Each 10 cents. * 





Service extorted by force is not greatness, 
but slavery.—Dr. Stalker. 
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Mre. Greene, 
atte Co onstantinople, Turkey, $5. 
Isabel Nickerson, aa on, 5. 


Cong. Ch., — 

Danvers 80.04 
Fit — 76405 Brien 
Friend, Boston, i 
Mrs. per of Cong.8.8.,Palestine, Tex., *50 
Episcopalian, Ct. 5. 
H. 8. Horsecker, 5 = N.J., a 


Wallace J. Wurray, Doe 
F, Kendall, Cam bridg 26. 
Rebeca, Alaric and Glad — 


80 

B. Bell, Selfs, Tex. .20 
Friends, 1 Lat ‘rosse, ones, Wi ee 
Cong %. 8., Na 20. 
Rev. sherred § Soule’s —— —* 
Mrs. F. A. —E — * 
¥, tr’s Prim. Class, — 

Mre.De — * oN Ob, 2.50 

F. D. Howit Round e N. .50 


4 A. Davis thro’ #irst t Cong. Ch:; 


Mrs. M. M. Snyder, msi, Re. 1 
Thomas Boadoe 5. 


G 6. 
De. BG Ose Bootstown; Os, 1-75 
Well w her, r St Lou! om 
‘w. F. P., Providen 


Augusta ‘Calkins, Philmont, N.Y., ts 


Cong. Ch. 
Bouth Cong. Oh mabe, Me., 1. 
mondaga, N.Y., 1. 
Newar 2. 


fs Vig ‘ 
beds League, Westport, 8. D., 7.75 
We th. * §.. Shawano, Wis., 6. 

N. C. Dudley, @ , Ct., 5. 
First Cong. Uh , Port Huron, Mich., 28. 
Friend, Northumberland, N. 


Cc, A. —— 


Mrs. F. Ed wards, Key ‘West, Fis., 2. 
D. J. Bethe! — 
Cong. Jun C: E. Soc., Cherokee, Io., 6. 
Cong. 0. E. Soc., iT Ct., 14. 


A Smoker, —— 
©, W. O ter, Roches ter, N. x 2. 
Mrs. Edmund Silver. ‘Soscawen,N.H » 50 
Friend, Boscawen, N. * 
First Cong. Ch., Rochester, N. H., 11.50 
U. E. Soc., Ch. Of the Redeemer. 


Al 

Mrs. J. I. Fee, Bloomington, In 
Friends, Cora, Kan., : 
First Cong. 8. 8 , Springfield, tm, 5. 
Friend, Greensboro, Ala. 

First Cong. 8.8, f 10. 
Mrs. E L Partridge, New York city, * 
Epworth 5 aroe, O., 3.60 





Rev. E. H i 
Rev. ©. L. Mich., 10. 
First 9 ‘on 5: —— ove, N. ¥., 72.55 
per) & 1, Akron, N . 
emory vor Louise, Sayre, 0., 1. 
c E. Soc., Noble, O., * 


Friend, Rindge, N. he — 
Few F riande Orford, N " 5.35 
First Cong "Townshend, vt , 10. 

, 


First Cong. Ch — t. 41. 
Sympathizers, Barre, J 5. 


In Sym pachy. -25 

Y. Mm. C. Mount Vemnen, N.Y., 8.15 

Alice, Ruth and Jean ane yg 
ortiand, » +15 


Friend, Oxford, Mich. 1. 
Cor g. 2 (Mi wexican), £1 Paso, Tex. 6. 
Miss KE. Barker’s 8. ‘8 Olass, First 
Cone, & ittefield, 5.25 
Cong. Ch., Add’l, Medrors, 2.61 


Four F riends, Antw 4.26 
Fourth oe ic ‘gb. Warttora, dt, 31.76 
Cone 0 , Om Neb. 6. 

First G * Ch., R 20.75 


, Central Village, Ot., 2. 


B. J. H., Brattleboro, Vt 5. 
Class 26" First Cong. 8. 8,, Pittsfield, 3. 
on 


Jun. C. kK. soe. * . Ch, 
Olmsted, U., 3. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. King, ~ 
Cong. "Ch. : Now Porth 3.50 
Cong. Ch., New Portland, Me., 1, 


Friend, Bosto 
eres st Cong.Ch.vA ,Adda’l, 
Brooki 


As. Gerhard, 


* carey We 28 10. 


Woman’s For. Miss.80c.o: amotio, 5 
King’s Daughters Circle, % 
Helperr, Cam .60 

Friend, Boston. 10. 
First Cong 8. J. @hicopee, 21.77 
A. E.0., uepheopale, N. Y., . 
Cong. Ch., W. Hawley, 26 

rs. W. W. She , Austin, Tex., 
Eaton ane Columbine ©, E. 


Rev aud Mis dW King,Eaton,Ool., 5. 

A.W and 

Citizens of Slocum Oley B.C, 88: 
zeus 9 ocum 38.40 

Mabel L. - Bean aud ba a 


Munnesville, N. Y., 1. 
.G.U, 


Weiser, {daho, * 
hrs R. 0. Belson. St Pauly, Mo. 2. 
Cong. 8. 8., Claremon 20.70 
L, A. Pernot and Friends. 


vallis, Ore., 27. 
J. Allen, ——— 
Little Buys o ong. a - 


Fond du a Lac, Sr -80 
Fhrough Re Montreal, 76.09 
M. and E.0.£d esthampton, 2. 
W.c ana M —S 120. 


Friends, dava,N Y 3.15 
alhoun, Hot Springs, Ariz., it 
Cong. Gn, saa ,Minn., 1. 
can. Wheel er, Z. Charlemont, | 
Frio. de 7. 
ch, re Aaa 5 8.55 
Fit rst cong fete aah oath 5. 
zit st Ce 
Con 1. 
K, 4J —— 
— t 
k Cong. Oh.,” Norwich, Ct., * 88.76 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


The $50,000 Mark Passed 


D. M. B., Francestown, N. H. 87. 
Clinton, Mass., * L 
G. T. Curtis, Providence, R.L, 1. 
Cong. Ch. 


— ———— Mins 78 15.35 
Gong. 8. 8 3:8, Waxedeld, ‘a0:a7 


Thomas i H. Wiswalt, 

Newmarket, N.H., 5. 
Mrs. W. W. DeWinton, 
San Franc cisco, Cal., ds 


o “ 


peo. 
W. Averil’ 
Rev. B. F — 


oody, San Andreas, Cal. 5. 
> F. Gurrora, San Rafael, Cal., 


“40. 


. Ch., Salem, Ore., 10. 
Kew F . Perkins, ¢ Oakland, Cal., 2. 
J. and M. E. 0 pmaa, 
ter, N.H. 5. 
2d Cong. Ch., aed’ ie —* 5. 
ee Se Cong. ¢ . Framingham, 40. 
end Song'on , Hay w ; Wis., 3.30 
Oscar 8S. Hawkanson and F; riends, 
ing, Minn., 2. 
John B. Anderson, 
Greaterville, Ariz., .50 


In His Name, 
Canaan Four Corners, N.Y., 1. 
Cong. 8. 8., Prairie Creek, Neb., "1. 
Ladies’ Aid 





Co! 
—F Mound City, Kans., 2. 
Cong. 8. 8. 1, 
Tabernac! 3. 
dare Phill sip Wwinher er, Auburndale, 10. 
A. H. K. — le, N.Y., 5. 
Cong. ¢. Soc, den, 5. 
Cong. Ch. * Gardiner, Me., 9. 
ng 8, Phoenix, N- » 27.27 
aoe tonal, springfield 2. 
Hills, Hartferd, Ct., 15. 

* aor Perry 10. 
Mrs .5.N N Bennison, Boston, 100. 


Mary M. T 10. 
Mrs, ‘Smith, Te ett, * 
1st Ch., Mr, and Mrs. 0. A. Jewell, 


Hartford, Ct. 
1st Ch. —— M. — ~ 
Wm. Tho ce, Pittsfield, 1. 
iss E. Searhoroug > Payson, Ii, } 





George e, Bos 
Cong. 88) 8% vam 





pscott, 10. 
Mrs Ww. —— Gucksport, Me., 65, 
McKenzi 
Berthold, N.D., 5. 
Alice Fallie a 5. 
First Ch. of C ims. f t.. 81.08 
Har tfor d-0 , 
North Cong. 8. 4 2.95 
Fanny W. Bowen, Watertown, ) 
*riend, San Franc -50 
First Evan. Ch., Clinto. 38.92 
First Evan. Ch., Sen. U. 
Clinton, 9.50 
First Evan. Ch., Jun. 0. E. Soc., 
Clinton, 1.76 
Cong. S. 8.. Higganum, Ct., 6.64 
Cong. Uh., Gre neville, "Me., B 26 
churches of Canfieid. ., 1.60 
Cong.U E 8oc., Ferry Center,N. Y., 10. 60 
Rolistone Cong. C tehburg, 56049 
cua: Se 3853 7 * — 26. 
Thank seh Cbure Mich., * 
re Nina ++ Holton, New ewbury port, > 
Friend, Gholi Harwood, Springfield ‘t 
Ww. * A s 
Sank. Fon: N F d om 4.40 
Class of boys, 1st Cong. 8. 
Methuen, 1, 
Friend, Mahwah, N. J., 2. 
ig. » Dorset, Vt., 17.31 
Monticello, N.Y 6 -10 
Emma Depicts, Marshall, N. C., 3. 

e uinecy. ¥ 
M. J. fm as Tareas, Ct., 5. 
pares S 8. gone? Winchester, 1 
Plea-aut Grove C Cisne, Il., 2.23 
Eriend, North Ch.. Musvertill,” 5. 

—— N.Y., _.10 
Chas. Phinney Al ti, 6. 
Annie 


— Common, 8. 


Pri Sent, Union Cong. 8. 8. * 
oa. . 5. S. 
one averhill, 3. 
In His 1. 
IE — Lehi, Utah, 9. 
¥riend 1. 
Gross Construction Co., 
Mrs. entral Falls, * yar 
Samuel Hicks sBuler on, Ky., 5. 
Eastern Ave. Uh. and 0, * “vee 
Olivet Cong. Ch., eases 
—— Be. 86.27 
Two Friends, 8 pied, v 2. 
— Cette, an, 
pn le 
tend, H — Kan., vice 
Florence —— Oo! ¢ 
Mills Day Honeoye, N. Yo 46 
Batt Cone Cong. Ch. Belo it, Wis., 10.50 
Cee Cex, 
—* Stone, —— * 1,25 
ree York City, 10. 


Two Sisters, Milford 















Hariow, & Bhtewsbury, 1. 
Mother’ and Two D h ers 
ge, - J, 6. 
Junior Circle, N, P« mfret. 1.75 
Weish . Uh., Brookfield, "3., 1160 
What to Do Cireie, King’ 8 ters, 
Woodstock, Vt., 3. 
E. 1. 
N, M., 1.50 
N. H., 1. 
Saltimore, Md., 2. 
Me., 
N. H., $85 
30.50 


ti., 10, 
Geo. A. Permenter, 
—5—3 | Mich , Es 


Cong, nO “ piilles 
— — Vt, 28:49 


Cong. 8. 8 , No. Bennington, Vt. ae. 
g 68 — J S50 


Friend, tiartford, Ct. a4 9 

Reed, Helen ‘a, Mont. 1. 
Cong. wh 3, Lyudeboro, N. H., 8.25 

"Virginia City, Mont., 3. 

Friend, Roxb ‘ry, v ” 10. 

#. Chamberlin, Oberlin, O., 1. 


Friends, Stockbridge, . 
First Ch., ae Burlin ang 1.50 


First Gong. 
First Ch. of Chris fe, Haddam,vt, 21.26 
Dea. Snow 2. 
Ladies’ Social 55 Ton ong. Uh. 

Cornish, N. H., 10, #2 


Girard, Kan., e 
Dr. J. 3. Winibertey, Soman, Ga., 2. 


Friends in Lock 4.40 
Miss L. K. Leavitt, & Public Library, : 
James H. Sha leigh, | 5. 
Mrs. J: es H Shap " * 


Friend, Secon 
Mrs. P. A. Rerrimen:; Einhorn — A 


Bunyan’s Pil 
" yy Vienna, Ind., 1. 
Ptr Weaver, 8 ‘ad 
* 
8, 8. Class, Phivadetphi ~ 9 Pa, 8.50 


First Cong. © 
A.J. Taylor aod W Wits, <ohervile, 6. 


8. 8. E. Sec., Union 
rookiield, $3 58 
oar Ch., —— 3.73 
5 see. % 
Mrs. E. N. Bullard, Medway, 1. 
Few Fronds First Cont. 
Ludiow Center, 15.65 
Mrs. O. B. Ring ant Daughter, 
in: eapolia, Minn., 1. 
Circular Cong. Ch. “Ohatesto: —y om 30. 
A. * A. Cong. Ch., Marion, Ala, 46.50 


— 
n, Masa. 
Friends in Theol.Sem — 20.55 
pegs ——— 
Mrs. Coomb’s 8. a ‘Clas 
runawick, Me., 10. 
Rev.Henry —— Preston,Ct., 10. 





Nishan Tan ulgaria, 4.40 
sons. ¢ Ch., Wester ly, B st 63 
r 
Eight t Little e Girls, Washington, D.C., 2.20 
South Jong.0.1 C.E.S00.,Brid eport,Ct., 9. 
M. E. D., Lo or ft 


so. Branch W. B. M. P.. 
39.95 


Pasadena, 
John W. Dodsworth, Brooklys. ee. 6. 
Mrs. W. A. Rice. a .40 


N 
Ann Albor, Mich., 11. 


Cong.U E. 

Cong. 0. E.8oc , "West Mill Grov "ot, 80 1L, 

Firs ong. i » Septic 66 

W. U. T. erie Rae Be 

Gong, C Ch., 10. 
racie Mundy, Plainfield, N 110 

a Cc, G. 7k aribault, Bina. og 5. 

Coug. Ch., Eadeavor, Wis , 14. 

Cong.‘ h., Alstead enter, * A.. 

F. J. Geiger, Philadelphia, Pa., 5. 

North Cong. 8. 8.. Middletown, Ot., 10. 

North Uong.Ch., —— oe 


Middletown, t., 18, 
C. J. Robertson, Yorkville, 8. O.. 1. 
West End Con ng C 
Los. Angeles, Cal., 2.15 
West End C. E. Soc 


wey Angeles, Cal., 5. 


¢ E. fyi 5. 
P.Tink XE —E 


. Ch., . 2 
C. E. Roc., — 6. 
First . Ch., Spencer, 3 
Second b., Huntington 
Friends thro’ A. F. Shaw er, D. lie 
New York city’ 10.50 
+» Wel 5. 
Bev, Reuen Brookline, 20. 
Lydta Votton, Brookline, 6. 
win 8. Smith, Windsor, Ct., 1. 
Gartford, vt., nee 
Jun. O. E. Soc., Union Ch., Boston, 7. 
Montvale . On,, Woburn, 5. 
Friend, Connellsville Pa. 0. 
ng. h , Old Orchard, Mo., 7.95 
Friend. eer he — 26. 
dM 3. ird,Tabor,lo., 10. 
8 


, Zan le. O.. 
Mrs. A. F. Brush, Chestnut aint 5. 
Friend, Bedford Par' — 
, 


J. A. Walter, Tidi 
Frank T Gucker, Piniedelphia, Pa., 10. 
Mrs. Ludlow Thomas. 

Mierooklyn, N.Y., _5. 


yrange, X enia, O 
. 0. F, Bradiey, Cranford,N.J., 2. 


ances Densmore 
Red Wing, Minn., 1. 
Mrs. J. W. 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 6. 
Friender, va ih be , Ga., 21.05 
¥ rie aw. ey —* 
n . 
In 8 ha: Nit N.H, 2. 
Mr. ond Mrs.” Leonard schienck, 


Champaign, i ih, 26. 
Fisst Cong. 8. 8. 8. 8., 18.71 
Charlotte, Vt., 17. 


Melvern, Kan, 1. 
Biter Bong Ch os cer, 
ON, Coe 
Horace Ghiselin, st, Louie, Mo., 50 
Farmer’s Wife and —— 
et e, 1.50 
Business wer Bivie' ta Me. 
Ch., Ada’l, New Haven, ct, 8. 
Member of foworth 1 ce 
wr > . 
Cong. . Ss Soe anne Ct., bing 
—23 W. Roxbury, — 
ra et Waltham, . Rox 
B. 1. 
and Friends 
own gs, Vt, 


A Child, Yepmene West, Vt., 
Blanche G, Spinne 


irs 4 oare Norlagewoek Me, 


Friend P “ ie 


8 .50 
Moines, Io., 2. 


-25 
25 
50 
+25 


1, 
8. D., 61. 
First Cong. Ch.. K . o., 3” 
Mrs. Joseph Render, Antwerp, N.Y., 1. 

South vere. 


d Rapids, Mich., 1. 

Mrs. H. P. ener” 1. 
Jennie Howland “ * 1. 

Loving Serv.ce Circle, 
Mi —_ t= 

nRea * * 
M. Friefly, ; L 
Vong. Uh. inas" 8, 

Wabaunsee, Kan., 36.15 

F. J, 0. and W. W., 6 60 
E. &. M 


’ . Me Wikffalo, N. Y. 5. 
Cong. Ch. "Bristol, x. Y. Fs 





3.50 
Cong. 8. 5., Add’l, Mrs. Cornelia 
Hinckley, Stan eld Center, 1. 
Oong. Ch., Cora, 20. 
Foster Mission 8, 8. —S lL, 9.26 
Through Rev. . rene 
X — —— 13.71 
Mrs. E. 8. Beckwith. Bradtora 4. 
Soak. Ch, Waitsfie! eld, V’ 10. 
Ladies’ ‘Home Circle, 
Wailtsfield, vt, 6. 
Frien a « 5. 
Cong. Ch., 8t. Joseph Mich. 14.50 
Prim. Dept., Maple St. 8. ‘ 
anvers, 6. 


Lenox ass. Chapel, O. E. E Boston, .80 
First Cong. Oh., Farmington, M Me., * 
ar * 38 


A. B. 8 i: 
Women’s Soc., arr’ Cong. Oh , 
Somerville,” 15. 
Welsh Cal. Meth.Cb.,Ottawa, + 1B. 
Through The Advance,Obicag ‘0, 1il., 993. 8 
Jun, CO. E. Soc., First ons. 
Glas ns 8 ut, 10. 
Friends, 120. 
Mrs. M.A Cushman,La —3— 20 
Blanche E. Griffi Sanne eb., 18 
J ey Gilbert, Freeport, he 
on-Smoker, 3’ 
Geil, by Mrs. 8. J. ‘om = 
ma, Wn,, 5. 
Universalist Ch. & 8. &., 
id t, ¥..¥., a. md 
$ p, Bammens, Kramville, Ky., 
Vy 2 
Jun. U. E. Soc. —* 
Lawrence U, idan, v N.Y. 
Mrs. G. B. C ark, Akron, O., 


10: 


"90. 


Cong. O. &. Soe.,” Giram, Me , 6.10 
Friend, So. Berwick, Me. : 
& C. 8: and Sister, Worces 15. 
Prim Pept . » Cong, 5. 8. cilsvon, 10. 
¥. J. Ho-ford, Uberlin, 6. " 
A Symp ta pie. ir Owego, N. N. 5* 10. 
Nile a 6 
— —9 E. ed ihn 5. 
long. 0 Park dil Na > Ae 
ries d, 'Madieo 2. 
Friends voll insville, Ct. 5. 
Cong. Ub., Ada’l, Wellesiey, 3.60 
Advance-Journal, 





ner ané Sch Camden, N. J., 20. 
Rack wall, Tex., 


50 
Mrs. H. G. Higinbotham, 
Pine Buf, ark., 2. 
Mra, J. P. Angell, 1, 
w. 0.3 7.0 vu. Hensbotn, &. L., 1. 
Mrs. G 560 
Carrie ei Pokvurs 8 
J. H. Upham, — — lat 
ane maton’ | Ferry, N. H., 2. 
faateidasi’ — Desens, - ¢ 
Cong. Ch., Add'l, sou 4ou wick, * 
‘OD: » 40) 
Ming B. bo wn, ie Heddle, 3. 


friends, by J. F Eldred, N. 8 5. 
For Miss. Aux , — shrburne, N.Y., 14 
O. E. poc., First Cons. fog 





eld, 0., 5. 
First Parish Ch., aati, 
armouth, Me., 35.22 
Jennie Haver. on & uv: 6 
Cong. Ch., Gladstone, itech are Mim 
Maresh,” é. 
Ww. 0 orn ; family, Methuen, 2.60 
a Song. ¢ h., Haverhil’, 58.69 
ver x 
* Song Che a ss in 
Lowell, 
Bei so a Raymond, N. H., 1. 
1. 
Miss rough Lt. ———— RI 6. 
Friend, Winstead, Ge Seo 
Rev. H. O. Haskell, D.D. 
— samo ov, Bulgaria, 4.40 
Ordoo, Tarkey, 17.60 
22. 
J. Grant, 1. 
H. and M , brooklyn, N. Y. 2. 
a 8. 3. Gong 'C 
—53 Ne * a 
Weicoming Vir. ie le, matte Hagen 
widow's its, Ne areekion. 
Sarah P. B Berry, So. gton, ‘Me., 1. 
Kinale P. Berry, “ 1. 
s Daughters, Cone. forth Adams os 
In loving 7 ————— 
WMH — —F— 4 
Evan. Cong's. 
Mary L. Beown, Charl ton City, O50 
Total, ‘96,723.19 
Previously Acknowledged, 45,493.69 





Grand Total, April 7, $52,215.86 
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A New Hampshire Broadside 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D.D., Nashua; W L. Anderson, Exeter ; 
N. F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


The committee on benevo- 
lence of the General Associ- 
ation of New Hampshire 
has sent a letter to the churches. It 
urges a systematic attempt to secure the 
increase of one-third in contributions pro- 
posed by the “committee of fifteen.” It 
names $50,000 as the amount to be raised 
during the current year, which is $3 per 
resident member. It proposes $2 per 
resident member as the standard for all 
churches which have given less than this 
in recent years. On the churches of 
ampler resources it lays the obligation to 
contribute the remainder. An apportion- 
ment is made among the conferences. 
The committee has stopped short of an 
assessment of the churches, but has sup- 
plied the facts by which each church may 
determine its just share of the common 
obligation. 


To Lift the 
Benevolences 


Our governor, without doubt 
pain unwittingly, has called atten- 
tion to himself by his unique 
methods and proclamations. He inaugu- 
rated the custom in this state of begin. 
ning his term of service with public 
prayers in the Episcopal church, of which 
he is a member. The Fast Day procla- 
mation of a year ago, calling attention to 
what he believed to be the decadence of 
religion in the country towns, awakened 
a spirited discussion throughout the 
Union—and is said to have been the occa- 
sion of the sending of Mormon missiona- 
ries into the state last summer. Then 
came his recommendation fer an Old 
Home Week in August, when he would 
have the sons and daughters of the state 
who had gone out from us return and re- 
new their allegiance to their parental 
homes. This awakened a favorable re- 
spuxse, and brought to us many whom 
we were glad to see, and who were made 
better by coming. Now comes his proc- 
lamation for Fast Day this year, in which 
he calls on those ‘who seldom, if ever, 
cross the threshold of a churcb, to kneel 
once more where they knelt as children, 
and see if the church has not some mes- 
sage for them.” He believes that ‘‘a sin- 
gle honest attempt to cast off the blind- 
ing and depressing influences of doubt 
and materialism, to look at life once 
more in the clear, earnest gaze of youth 
and in the light of our fathers, would 
bring a solace and a satisfaction.” How- 
ever much some may differ from his 
views in regard to the state of religion, 
every Christian must rejoice that we 
have an executive that is not afraid to in- 
dicate his regard for the spiritual welfare 
of the state, and his desire for its main- 
tenance. 


From a Nashua Watch Tower 


The péople of Nashua are anticipating the 
coming of the Methodist Conference this 
week. Preparation has been made for the en- 
tertainment of 400 delegates. A fine program 
for the six days’ sessions has been published. 
The bishop has issued a call to renewed con- 
secration on the part of church members. It 
is evident that this great denomination is alive 
to the need of a forward movement in evan- 
gelistic and missionary enterprises. 

There seems to be a growing desire among 


church members in our state to become aggres- 
sive in spiritual matters. The Y. M. C. A. 
committees of Vermont and New Hampshire 
are understood to be ready to combine their 
forces and put into the two states a man who 
is thoroughly alive and competent to go over 
the whole ground and push to the best of his 
ability that special department of work. 

In the recent settlement of pastors in south- 
ern New Hampshire it is evident that the 
churches are quite ready to seek men who 
have had considerable experience in the min- 
istry rather than very young men. Most of 
those who have recently been called either as 
pastors or as acting pastors are very far from 
being novices. 

The state Endeavor Societies seem to be 
greatly interested in the International Con- 
vention. So far above twenty-five are booked 
for the trip, and it is thought by the general 
sedretary that at least fifty from New Hamp- 
shire will attend the convention. c. R 


Around the Lower Section of the 
State 


Signs of greater religious activity continue 
to multiply. An increasing number of our 
pastors are introducing, with encouraging re- 
sults, the study of some of the catechisms be- 
fore the public, although the custom cannot 
be said to have yet attained the popularity it 
had in the early part of the century. The 
class of one pastor in a country town num- 
bers only six, but he is greatly encouraged by 
the interest taken and is sure the next class 
will be much larger. 

Besides having a large class in the Free 
Church Catechism, another of our most pains- 
taking and successfal country pastors, with 
the consent of their fathere, has brought to- 
gether more than a dozen boys, from twelve 
to fifteen years of age, and is giving them 
talks on “ what boys ought to know,”’ present- 
ing in a serious way facts which they usually 
get from foul-mouthed youth a little older 
than themselves. Before giving these talks 
he p'edged each boy not to talk about these 
subjects among themselves, but only to their 
fathers or to himself, When through with 
this class he has another‘in waiting—youths 
from eighteen to twenty-two—to whom he 
will give similar talks. . 

Union evangelistic meetings for two weeks 
and a half have been held under the leader- 
ship of Mr. E. A. Lawrence and Miss M. E. 
Upham as singer. There were Bible readings 
in the afternoon, with preaching-in the even- 
ing, and occasional meetings with the stu- 
dents of Pinkerton Academy. Christians 
were quickened, and there were a few con- 
versions, but it is believed that the most im- 
portant fruitage is yet to be gathered. Simi- 
lar meetings have been held in Claremont for 
two weeks, conducted .by Rev. Ralph Gillam. 
These special services were preceded by.a 
union service of the. Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and Methodists each week since the 
Week of Prayer. The pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Wathen, says: “‘ The result has been a pleas- 
ant season of fellowship, a quickening of the 
churches, a pronounced protest against evil 
and a hearty welcome to those being added to 
the church. The meetings have paid a hun- 
dred fold.” 

One result of the recent revival in Henniker 
has been the formation of a Young Men’s 
Christian League, which is made up largely 
of the new converts. Its object is moral and 
spiritual development, the engaging in relli- 
gious work,-and the general uplifting of the 
young men of the town.,,-]¢ has opened a pub- 
lic reading room, with an adjacent parlor for 
conversation and suitable games. Under the 
general superintendence of the pastor, Rev. 


T. C. H. Bouton, there, it can be predicted that 
it will prove to be a strong uplifting force in 
the place. 8. 8 6. 


A Tested Method* 
BY REV. W. L. ANDERSON 


The country church has a fixed constitu. 
ency. No anncuncements can secure a con. 
gregation of ‘“rounders’’ to hide the failure 
of the church to sustain its own services, 
Congregations must be drawn from a circle of 
families whose boundary tends to become 
more and more sharply defined. The disgoy. 
ery of this limit is one of the most painful 
experiences of the pastor, as it is a perpetual 
source of depression to the church. In time 
the country minister comes almost to regret 
the directness of personal relations, which 
constitutes his special opportunity, and to 
long for masses—or at least for hearers on 
whom he has not exhausted his resources, 
The same little circle meeting again and again 
easily falls into routine and discouragement, 

Relief does not come by immigration. On 
the contrary, there is perpetual sadness be 
cause of removals. The familiar faces gain 
wonderful worth when they are seen no more, 
Two men being able to do the work formerly 
requiring four, population has diminished and 
the outflow is not yet arrested. The brightest 
boy and the most usefal girl are chosen for 
work elsewhere. Farms are consolidated, s0 
that whole families disappear. Farms which 
fiever supported a family prcperly are aban- 
doned, or annexed to other farms as pastures 
or woodlands. -This is not decadence, but a 
change toward prosperity. But often the 
prosperous and cultivated family removes, 
while its place is taken by poorer and less 
invelligent persons, who are rising with that 
movement which leaves abandoned lands 
behind. In the large view these changes are 
inspiriting. Those fitted for competition else- 
where are taken away and the whole wealth 
of opportunity becomes the legacy of those 
who remain. They may not be equal to those 
whose places they take, but they will grow 
with the enlarged opportunity. In a genera- 
tion or two there will be ‘‘fine old families” 
again, for it is a law of rural life that the land 
lifts or sinks its tillers according to its qual- 
ity. 

Meanwhile society suffers a severe shock. 
Churches deplere their losses, congregations 
diminish, the number of communicants grows 
less. Financial support becomes more difi- 
cult. Social life loses something of its 
charm. All this may happén while the 
church is not decadent; it may happen 
without the decadence of the town. It is 
incident to change, being a movement within 
the general evolution. To withhold the rec 
ognition of sucéess while this adjustment is 
going on is a gross injustice. Statistics are not 
a measure of vitality, nor even of progress. 

"What is needed in these conditions is a new 
constituency. Successfal charches must al- 
ways find this. It comes in part from the 
children. It is found in slight measure 
among the people who have been guilty of 
a lifelong rejection of the church. (occa 
sionally new families come from other towns. 
In the country these sources of supply are 
supplemented by another, which is pecullar 
and has the greatest importance. Nearly 
every country church is surrounded by 
school districts in which iive scores of 
people who are more than three miles from 
church. Experience shows that when this 
limit is passed comparatively few attend 
church. It also shows that most of these 


*Fourth article in tne series on The Country 
Church. 
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people gladly attend meetings in their own 
schoclhouses. Such meetings may be con- 
ducted by the pastor or by lay workers. 
Some churches sustain a circle of such out- 
stations, the pastor preaching as often as 
possible in each place and laymen caring for 
the meetings at other times. 

This method has been tested thoroughly 
and its success entitles it to recognition. 
Many vigorous and thriving churches are dis- 
tinguished from their dwindling and decadent 
neighbors by nothing save the faithfal work- 
ing of this plan. Those who carry the gospel 
to the needy share in rich promises of God. 
Prayer is stimulated, faith is quickened, de- 
pression is cast off. The limitations of a 
diminishing constituency are broken through. 
New families are won for the parish and new 
members added to the church. The relation 
of country to city is repeated in miniature. 
Families, and young people more frequently, 
eome from the remote districts into the village 
or to the nearer farms. They come not from 
a pagan bat from a Christian community. Iu 
many cases they are already attached to the 
church, and always previous acquaintance 
proves helpful. 

The country chureh mast have a recruiting 
field ; lacking this there is scant hope for the 
fature. Many a schoolboy reads the story of 
Ceiar’s conquest of Gaul and thinks it dail 
because he does not see that the genius of 
Cesar saved decadent Rome by gaiaing a new 
constituency. The dullness disappears from 
the life of many a country charch when it 


adopts the principle which has sayed nations - 


and remade the world. 

The city church works through masses, It 
has a powerful center and relies upon centrip 
etal forces. The country church must not 
dream of multitudes. It depends upon per- 
sonal influence, and its centrifugal force is 
its strength. The country church is not an 
friendly to institutional methods; it would 
welcome, no doubt, a social settlement, pro- 
vided its work were on a sufficiently high 
level of sense and knowledge. But the New 
Jerusalem which excites its hope must be 
something more than a secular monastery or 
a farmer’s institute with patronage for rellt- 
gion. It does not propose to wait in idle de. 
spair for imported reform. Believing in that 
gospe! which is the power of God unto salva- 
tion, it will claim and maintain its place in 
communities which are not to be regarded as 
isolated fields for social experiment, but 
_ as parts of the universal xingdom of 

od. 


Rededication at Hampton 

No more perfect weather could have been 
desired than that which ushered in April 5, 
the day set apart for the rededication with 
appropriate csremony of the thoroughly reno- 
vated and greatly improved church edifice of 
the fine old town of Hampton. The mach- 
needed repairs began in April, 1899, under the 
supervision of Samuel W. Dearborn, member 
of the building committee and contractor. 
The building itself is a witness that the work 
has been faithfully and thorough'y done. 
The exterior has been repainted, roof newly 
shingled and chimneys rebuilt. An attractive 
single entrance has taken the place of the old 
double one. 

The principal work of improvement, how- 
ever, has been the entire remodeling and fin- 
ishing of the interior, including a beautiful 
metallic ceiling, walls artistically refrescoed, 
and new windows of colored corrugated glass. 
The old uncomfortable pews have been re- 
Placed with new ones of quartered oak, sim- 
ple in design but beantifui, and arranged in 
curving rows centered at the pulpit and di 
rectly facing the preacher, and witha) com- 
fortable as one could ask. The organ also 
has been put in fine order, and other minor 
improvements made... 

All has been done at a cost of upwards of 
$3,000, n-arly all of which was contributed by 
members of the parish, except one gift of $500 
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from Mrs. Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, O., 
a former member. All expenses have beea 
_ leaving the edifice entirely free from 
ebt. 

The service of dedication was attended by a 
large congregation, many coming from neigh- 
boring: towns. The sermon was by Rev. 
8. P. Fay, D. D., of Dorchester, Mass., the 
eldest living ex-pastor, whose ministry cov- 
ered the years 1849-55. Rev. D. H. Evans 
offered the dedicatory prayer. An original 
hymn, written by Miss Isabeile Seavey, was 
sung, and Rev. J. A. Ross, the efficient pastor 
since 1889, gave ahistorical address. Other 
brief addresses were made and excellent 
music furnished by the choir. 

The present edifice was erected in 1843 and 
became the sixth house of worship occupied 
by the church, which is one of the three old- 
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ter of a century is now enjoying a regular preach- 
ing service under the charge of Rev. Mr. Harwood 
of Loudon.—The people of the Plains, about a 
mile across the river, have for several years had 
@ Sunday school of an average attendance of 
forty or more, but have been obliged to bold their 
meetings in a schoolhouse with very inadequate ac- 
commodations. They have now invited the First 
Church to assist them in the erection of a church or 
chapel, which will doubtless be granted. The out- 
look is promising for the formation of a church. 


Conway is to have a new public library building, 
to cost $30,000 or $40,000, from the estate of Dr. 
Thomas J. Jenks of Boston. He was a native of 
the town and had purposed to give such a building, 
but died before making thej legal provision. His 
intentions will be carried out and will prove a per- 
manent and worthy memorial. 


HOPKINTON.—Rev. J. 8. Curtis is preaching on 
Sunday mornings a series of sermons on The Im 
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HAMPTON CHURCH AND UOHAPKEL 


est in the state, dating back to September, 
1638, though the church was organized at 
Lynn, Mass., about 1636 The church and 
parish are to be congratulated on this new 
equipment, including the beautiful memorial 
Webster Chapel, the gift of Dr. Claudius B. 
Webster, son of a former pastor. Cc. 





Among the Churches 


NAsHUA.—First. After faithful and satisfactory 
service for the past six years, Mrs. J. H. Tolles has 
resigned her position as chimer. She was one of 
the only two woman chimers in America, the only 
one using levers, a work requiring large physical as 
well as musicai ability. While her resignation is 
greatly regretted, it is a matter of congratulation 
that she will continue her services as organist, a 
position she has held for nearly 30 years. She is 
an efficient church member atid takes great inter- 
est in the social work of the parish. . 


ConcorD.—South. The mission Sunday school 
under the care of the church fcr more than a quar- 


peratives of Religion, as the Imperatives of Reve- 
lation, the Imperatives of Sacrifice, etc, and as 
special Lenten services the Religious Significance 
of Dark Things, as Sin and Death. 


ATKINSON, by the will of Miss Abigail L. Page’ 
receives $2,000, half of the annual income to go to 
increase the pastor’s salary. The American Board, 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Home Mission- 
ary Society are made residuary legatees. 


So successful has been the experiment of the 
Railroad Y. M. ©. A. at Concord that steps h ve 
been taken looking to the establishing of another 
at Woodsville. The ground has been looked over, 
the railroad officials are said to be in favor of the 
project, and if the employés are willing to co-cper- 
ate it will soon become an assured fact. 


Dartmouth College has lately added to its al- 
ready large equipment, by purchase, the “ Wallace ’ 
house, built in 1771 by Aaron Storrs, the agent and 
bookkeeper of President Wheelock. 


The society at Epping receives a legacy of $200 
by the will of the late Miss Sarah Plumer. 






Life 
Dr. Thomas’s Celebration 


As Dr. Thomas’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the pastorate of Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline, draws near, interest in- 
creases in the different aspects of the celebra- 
tion. It will be initiated on Thursday, April 
19, when from four o’clock on Dr. Thomas 
will receive his many friends. To invited 
guests a collation will be served, and there 
will be speaking in the evening by Drs. R. R. 
Meredith of Brooklyn and W. B. Wright of 
Buffalo, who come from a distance to present 
their congratulations to their longtime friend. 
Other speakers selected from the local clergy 
will be Drs. Gordon, McKenzie, Clark, 
Twombly, Calkins and Herrick. A fund of 
$12,000 has been raised by Harvard Church, 
$5,000 of which will be presented to Dr. 
Thomas and five or six thousand will be de- 
voted to the redecoration of the church edifice. 
Dr. Thomas expects to sail, April 25, for six 
months’ stay abroad, and no doubt on the 
other side of the water he will be the recipient 
of many good wishes in view of this special 
experience in his ministerial life. In our col- 
umn of religious notiees on page 539 will be 
found the formal announcement of the occa- 
sion. 


The Newton Circuit 


The Newton churches share in the present 
renewed interest in catechetical instruction 
for the children, and nearly all provide for 
* such training in discipleship. Such classes 
have long been held in the First Church, and 
were especially fruitful uader the leadership 
of the former pastor, Rev. T. J. Holmes. 
They are continued by Rev. E. M Noyes, who 
meets the children Friday at the close of 
echool. Dr. W. H. Davis of the Eliot Church, 
finds Monday the most convenient day. In 
both of these classes Dr. Match’s catechism 
isused. Such instruction is given at Auburn- 
dale in connection with the regular work of 
the Junior Endeavor Society, under the wise 
leadership of Mre. F. E. Clark and Miss Annie 
Strong. Other churches make such training 
a part of the Sunday school course. 

One of the pleasant features of church life 
in this attractive suburb is the cordial feeling 
between the denominations. This is mani- 
fested in many ways, but finds its most promi- 
nent expression in frequent union meetings. 
Such a meeting as the annual Good Friday serv- 
fice, held at Newton and Newton Center, in 
which all the Protestant churches, including 
the Unitarians and Episcopalians, join, with 
its tender and solemn devotional service and 
two or three brief addresses by the pastors, is 
both enjoyable and helpful to all, and attracts 
a large congregation. 

The new pastor at Newtonville, Rev. O. S. 
Davis, Ph. D., made a pleasant impression 
upon the council which installed him last 
Thursday. His evident thoroughness of prep- 
aration and amplitade of intellectual resource, 
with his frank bearing and reverent spirit, 
won him many friends. One member of the 
council remarked that here was new evidence 
of miracles, in that a man could spend two 
years of study in Germany and come out so 
orthodox. He enters upon his work with the 
enthusiastic and united support of the church 
and will bring a decided access of power to 
the spiritual forces of the city. 

With the coming of Rev. H. E. Oxnard to 
the North Church, the pulpits of the seven 
churches of Newton are again filled. May 
this be the prophecy of a new era of frnitful- 
ness and power! Dr. E. H. Byington, at the 
lest meeting of the Newton Congregational 
Club, called attention to the fact that our 
churches in this vicinity are barely holding 
their own, while the population is rapidly in- 
creasing. This fact, with some suggestion as 
to causes and remedies, will form the central 
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and Work of the Churches 


theme of the meeting of the Suffolk West Con- 
ference at Waltham next Wednesday, 

The Newton Congregational Club closes the 
year with good prospects for future growth 
and usefulness. The meetings at the Wood- 
land Park Hotel have been a success. An ex- 
cellent dinner is served in courses, and this 
opportunity of dining in comfort and leisure, 
in contrast to the barbaric rush for food which 
prevails at many such gatherings, has proved 
an attraction. The membership is not large, 
as all suburban clubs feel the drain of the 
Boston Club, but these smaller clubs have 
their own place and function in our church 
life, and their influence justifies their exist- 
ence, 

The handsome and well-arranged Year- 
book and Directory of the First Church, just 
issued, witnesses to its effective organization 
and wide-reaching work. It is interesting to 
see on the list of officers, after the name of 
the pastor, the names of three missionaries in 
Japan and Tarkey. The high prices of build- 
ing material are in the way of immediate be- 
ginning of the new church edifice, but the 
amount already pledged, over $60,000, gives 
assurance that the building will materialize 
in the near future. SENEX. 


Cheering Tidings from Lowell 

Kirk Street Church has been blessed with a 
religious interest which seems to show that 
the old-fashioned revival spirit has not alto- 
gether ceased. At the February meeting of 
the Men’s Club the subject was How to Help 
Oar Church. A strong desire for an after 
service to follow the Sunday evening sermon 
was expressed. The pastor was inclined to 
doubt its expediency, but when the club was 
asked how many would participate in such a 
meeting, not as spectators but as workers, 
every one present pledged himself. On the 
following Sunday evening at the first after 
service extra seats had to be brought in to the 
vestry, a remarkable degree of earnestness 
characterized the brief prayers and testi- 
monies, a simple invitation for those who 
wished the prayers of Christians to rise 
brought fifteen persons to their feet, and the 
entire congregation seemed to be in tears. 
Those who rose were invited to remain for 
conversation with the church workers and the 
rest dismissed. Those remaining engaged in 
prayer, while Dr. W. A. Bartlett passed from 
one to another and urged all to offer prayer 
for themselves, suggesting the form, ‘“‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” to such as found no 
more adequate expression of their desires. 
These meetings have been continued on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings and there have been 
evident conversions each Sunday, among them 
aman seventy. five years of age, the son of a 
minister. It is remarkable that the interest 
seems to be wholly among the adult members 
of the congregation, with the exception of one 
boy, whose experience has been clear and 
bright. But the work among the young will 
not be neglected. Those who have been in- 
terested are urged to relate their experience 
and especially to audible prayer, however 
brief. There have been no extra meetings 
during the week and no mention of the re- 
vival in the daily néwspapers has been per- 
mitted, nor has there been the least excitement 
but on the contrary a deep, calm feeling. 

President Frost of Berea College has made 
many friends for ‘‘our contemporary ances- 
tors” by his visits to Lowell, speaking at the 
Kirk Street and High Street Churches and also 
at the Congregational Clab, which met with the 
Highland Church on April 3. He received the 
rare compliment of being invited to address 
the Middlesex Woman’s Club, a social and lit. 
erary organization with six hundred members. 

The close of the four years of controversy 
between the divisions of the old First Church 


was emphasized by the annual meeting, A pri} 
8, of the ‘society of the First Church. It was 
practically the first meeting of this body for 
four years, as during that time the business 
affairs of the church have been vested in g 
body of trustees to whom the church building 
was leased by the society; at this meeting the 
trustees returned the church to the 

and the latter resumed its regular work of 
making the annual appropriations. - 

Nearly all the churches observe Passion 
Week by holding special services, the John 
Street Church having its services in the after. 
noon for the accommodation of such in al} 
churches as cannot conveniently attend even. 
ing services, and the rest of the churches 
conducting evening meetings. &£ 


In Three Ohio Cities 


CLEVELAND Congregationalists are usually 
cheerfal, but the especial smiles jast now are 
those of the Plymouth people who have read 
the strong and frank letter in which Dr. Mor. 
gan Wood of Bond Street Church, Toronto, 
accepts his unanimous call and names May 1 
for the beginning of his pastorate. Dr. Wood 
is a unique and powerfal preacher, a giant in 
stature, in the vigor of youth—thirty-three 
years of age—and comes from a great and 
prosperous work in Toronto. From the 
Cleveland circle of churches he will have the 
warmest welcome as he takes up this work. 
Plymouth is wholly free from debt, and there 
were never so many people within a mile of 
its doors. 

Euclid Avenue Church will sadly miss Capt. 
Thomas Wilson, who died suddenly in Jero- 
salem, March 23 He was always at prayer 
meeting, with his sincere and impressive 
word of prayer or testimony, and equally in 
evidence among the most generous financial 
supporters of the church. He was proni- 
nently identified with the carrying interests 
on the Great Lakes as well as with many be. 
nevolent and missionary enterprises. Euclid 
Avenue is seriously addressing itself to a gen- 
eral reconstruction of its plant, including 
payment of debt, erection of a suitable and 
comfortable parish house for the proper care 
of its varied work, building a new organ and 
enlarging its seating capacity, already taxed 
by the charm of Dr. Hiatt’s eloquence. The 
membership is nearly 900. 

Pilgrim is close to Euclid Avenue in resident 
membership, entering the year with a care 
fully pruned roll of 800 and with all its splen- 
did work at full tide. As usual, Lenten serv- 
ioes are preparing for Easter, and Mr. Mills is 
preaching Sunday evenings on The Life Por- 
trait of the Son of God. ¥ 

Mr. Mills has made an ideal president of the 
Congregational Club, which at its March 
meeting heard an address from Dr. D. Z. Shef- 
field on England, America and the Far East. 
Dr. Capen is to be the speaker at the platform 
meeting in April. The new president is Prof. 
E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin. 

The new East Cleveland church has heart- 


ily welcomed Rev. William H. Pound, whose. 


New York brethren gave him a remarkably 
good name at parting. Plans hava been ap- 
proved for the chapel, and work is expected 
to begin promptly with the opening of spring. 

The Congregational skies above CINCIN- 
NATI have perceptibly brightened within the 
last few months. At Columbia Rev. 0. H. 
Denny has brought new life and vigor to the 


church. The old Storrs Church has been. 


quite revolutionized under the joint pastorate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harris, and they have now 
taken the struggling little Plymouth Church 
on Price Hill under their care, with already & 
great spiritual quickening. At Newport, 
geographically in Kentucky, “a bedroom of 


Cincinnati,” Rev. S. G. Heckman, coming. 


from Watertown, N. Y., to his boyhood home 
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—his father is a German pastor in Cincinnati 
—with a record for working out hard prob- 
lems, is untangling one by one the snarls of 
debt which have bound the church hand and 
foot for years, so that it is already retrieving 
its business character. And Walnut Hills 
“resumes,” with Rev, Dwight M. Pratt as 
leader. 

The Cincinnati Congregational Union at its 
March meeting heard Dr. Tenney of Oberlin 
on Congregational Churches and Twentieth 
Century Problems. His address appears in 
part in the Cincinnati Congregationalisi, a 
new eight-page monthly representing the 
anion and the churches, 

In ToLEDo Mr. Hyde at the First Church 
has just concluded a series of evening sermons 
on Night Scenes of the Bible, with one on The 
Ageless Life, from the text, ‘‘ No night there.” 
Washington Street and Mayflower Mission, 
under Dr. Burgess as pastor, with help from 
Rev. A. T. Reed and C, A. Lathrop, have had 
a great but quiet revival work, counting up 
intothe hundreds. Oatof it Mayflower Church 
seems likely to be born with a hundred mem- 
bers. The Second, or East Toledo Church, 
under Rev. James Chalmers, brother of Rev. 
Thomas and R3y. Andrew, has added in less 
than a year 300 to its membership. 

Plymouth thrives under Pastor G. W. Belsey, 
who also edits the Ohio Endeavorer and 
serves as chairman of the committee which is 
arranging for the Ohio Endeavor Convent’on. 


Eventful Days in Brooklyn 


The Charch of the Pilgrims has unanimously 
elected Rev. H. P. Dawey, D. D., of Concord, 
N. H, to the pastorate. When Dr. Storrs re 
signed, the firat of January, a committee of 
fifteen immediately set to work to find a suc 
cessor to their beloved pastor. More than 
fifty names of ministers have been before this 
committee, and more than twenty have been 
heard by the committee or sub committees. 
Different sub-committees heard Dr. Dewey on 
no less than seven distinct occasions, The 
meeting of the church and the society last week 
Wednesday evening was notable for harmony 
and unanimity. There was no dissenting 
voice. Every member of the committee cor- 
dially supported Dr. Dewey, and every mem- 
ber of the church and of the society was found 
to be in perfect accord with this recommenda- 
tion. The manner in which Dr. Storrs views 
the matter was indicated by the letter which 
was read to the chureb, and which, after com- 
menting favorably on the quality of the pulpit 
supplies during the interval between pastor- 
ates, went on to say: 


Having lived outside of New England dur- 
ing all my long ministry in Brooklyn, I have 
not had the pleasure and the privilege of meet- 
ing personally and intimately the younger 
ministers who have come into prominence 
there; but I have often heard of them, have 
often, especially of late years, inquired about 
them and sought to learn of their special fit- 
ness for the office which I have so much loved, 
but which I have felt I must ere long leave; 
and of no other have I heard more uniformly 
affectionate and commendatory reports than 
of him toward whom your thoughts and hearts 
have been turned. You will testify for me 
that I have not sought in any way to influence 
your selection, and, therefore, I may the more 
emphatically say that I am sure that you have 
chosen wisely. ‘ 

A man hardly yet in fall middle life, with 
an experience of twelve years in the ministry, 
confided in, loved and honored by all who 
know him, earnest in the faith while widely 
conversant with the best literature, profoundly 
interested in the families of his parish, at- 
tractive to the young, worshipfal and humane 
in spirit, influential in a particularly cultured 
and progressive community, a Congregation- 
alist in conviction and in all his affillations—I 
know of no other so well suited to the leader- 
ship of our beloved church for the present 
and in the future. All reports converging 
upon him, from many and diverse quarters, 
have borne to me the same essential testimony. 


The March meeting of the Brooklyn Con- 








gregational Club considered the subject of 
Trusts. Prof. John B. Clark earnestly advo- 
cated compulsory publicity for all the trans- 
actions of trusts: Such publicity, showing 
large profits, would be a corrective to the evil, 
as it would at once arouse competition by the 
entrance of new industries into the fields 
promising such large returns. Prof. John R. 
Commons of the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York, strongly urged the public 
ownership of railroads and, incidentally, gas, 
water supply, etc. The only alternative to 
trusts lies, Professor Commons declares, in 
public ownership. President Creegan, in in- 
troducing Mr. Edward F. Cragin, recently of 
Chicago but now of New York, said that he 
was the man who had made the great Grant 
Monument at Riverside Park possible and 
also the Nicaraguan Canal. He was not so 
much inclined to criticise the trusts as the 
other speakers of the evening. He declared 
his belief that publicity in all the affairs of 
the trusts would itself quite cure any of the 
evils laid to their charge. Dr. Henry O. 
Dwight spoke briefly. 

The desperate wickedness of the Tammany 
officials in the government of the Greater New 
York is causing such a reaction as is almost 
certain to bring about the election of a reform 
administration eighteen months hence. Two 
recent meetings in Brooklyn give evidence of 
this. On last Monday night, at the Hotel St. 
George, the Get-Together Club, avowedly a 
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non-sectarian, non-political organizition of 
young men, held a special meeting to con- 
sider ‘a positive program for New York city.” 
The meeting was largely attended and was 
one of thrilling enthusiasm in behalf of good 
government. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, the lion 
of the evening, made a remarkable address, in 
which he exposed the inner working of the 
present corrupt rule, and aroused a very 
strong sentiment for a non partisan movement 
in behalf of Tammany’s overthrow, “a 
campaign on distinctly moral and religious 
grounds.” Dr. Albert Shaw, Hon. Homer 
Folks, Mr. James B. Reynolds, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Thomas R Slicer, Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, Rev. Leighton Williams and others con- 
tributed many practical suggestions. On the 
following Thursday night there was a meeting 
in Plymouth Church ander the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Club, where Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Controller Bird S. Coler, Thomas G. Shearman 
and James McKeen, Esq, spoke on Civic 
Purity. This meeting might be cunsidered as 
almost nominating Controller Coler for the 
mayoralty at the coming election. This young 
man of thirty two years of age has shown an 
independence of character, a high moral ideal 
in the administration of public office, and 
withal an extraordinary ability as an official 
which have made him almost the ideal candi- 
date for the high office of mayor of Greater 
New York; and yet he was elected to the 
present position of controller, which he fills 
with such conspicuous ability and moral cour- 
age, on the Tammany ticket! Made the nom- 
inee of the Independents and of the Republi- 
cans, Mr. Coler would probably carry the 
election. B. H. P. 
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Figures and Facts from Washington 


The Year-Book’s summary for this state, 
now forwarded, shows only twonew churches 
gathered and organizsd during 1999, both in 
Seattle—the Pilgrim and West Seattle. Of 
the 85 pastors but eight are installed by coun- 
cil. The total membership of 126 churches 
(four having been omitted) is 6,167, a gain of 
122. The additions are 829 and removals 641. 

The gain in Sunday schools, including mis- 
sion or independent, is over 800. The benev- 
olent contributions were $9,337, an increase of 
$2,168, with 102 churches reporting (six less 
than last year). With 97 churches reporting 
home expenditures, we have $63,405, an in- 
crease of $6,915. 

Our West Seattle Church, organized by 
council last August, and which has until re- 
cently been worshiping with another organ- 
ization in an abandoned school building, has 
now fitted up a neat room elsewhere, where 
it can have its own Sunday school and C. E. 
Society, and will use this until it can erect a 
charch building. With the assistance of 
Superintendent Greene of the C. S. 8S. and 
P.S , a Sunday school of about 40 has been or- 
ganized. This church has also just purchased 
a beautiful site for its permanent building at 
a cost of $600. Rev. George Kindred is pas- 
tor. 

With the assistance of a local evangelist, 
Rev. O. L. Fowler of Orting and his church 
are engaged in an interesting revival. The 
whole town seems to be moved with many 
conversions. Some incidents in connection 
therewith are very touching. 

Taylor Church, Seattle, has been greatly en- 
couraged by the coming of its new pastor, 
Rev. A. N. Raven, formerly of the Presby- 
terian church of Miffllntown, Pa. He has al- 
ready won the hearts of the people by his ex- 
cellent practical sermons and his plans for 
co-operative work. 8. G. 





STRENGTHENING THE SINEWS OF WAR 


Under its new pastor, Rev. OC. P. Marshall, the 
church in N. DEERING, MBE, is preparing to erect 
a buildirg this spring. 

The parsonage in BRATTLEBORO, VT., is com- 
pleted and now occupied by Rev. H. R. Miles and 
family. Itis partly cclonial in design, and modern, 
roomy and convenient in its appointments. 

In BINGHAMTON, N. Y., First Church has ac- 
quired property for a parsonage.—— The women at 
LISLE are preparing for the reception of the new 
pastor, Rev. R. 8. Mitchell, by putting the parson-— 
age in good repair.—Mr. Albert B. Dayton of 
MAINE has just given $1.000 to the church in that 
place, also $500 each to the home and foreign mis- 
sionary causes and the A. M. A.——At ALEXAN- 
DRIA, IND., the stone foundations for the new build- 
ing are completed and contracts for the edifice will 
soon be let.——Painting, papering and the erection 
of a tower are putting the edifice at GLENVIEW, 
8. D, in good condition for the entertainment of 
Central Association next fall. 

First Churéh, OsHKOsH, Wis., under Rev. E. H. 
Smith, is planning for a new edifice to cost $40,000, 
to seat 1,200 persons and to include a pastor’s 
study, parlors and Sunday school rooms.——The 
bell from the old Atkinson Memorial Church, Ta- 
coma, WN., will go to the Sylvan Church, on Fox 
IsLAND, when its house of worship, which is build- 
ing, is completed. 


PLOWING UP THE FIELDS 

H. M. Supt. Daley has just made an extended 
tour in CHARLES MIXx CounrTry, 8. D., where a new 
line of railroad is building and where several towns 
will be located. Many farmers from Iowa, Illinois 
and states farther east are buying lands and mov- 
ing here with their families. 

In Los ANGELES, CAL., which already bas 12 
Congregational churches, Rev. J. D. Pettigrew has 
gathered a congregation of colored people and has 
secured a vacant store in which to hold services. 
The people have secured seats for 200 persons from 
a@ Presbyterian church which is introducing new 
ones. At the first meeting a Sunday school was 
organized by £upt. H. P. Case. 


HAPPENINGS 
TORRINGTON, Or. Center (formerly Third), after 
a single trial of individual communion cups, has 
voted unanimously to adopt them permanently. 
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tT HamMprTon, OT., bas issued a handsome 

iy volume of its one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversgry, edited by the pastor, Rev. William Slade. 
It consains a full report of the anniversary ad- 
dressés and many early documents and records, a 
valuable contribution to the early church and town 
history. 

New YorK. Trinity, for nearly a year pastor- 
less, shows increased enthusiasm under its new 
leader, Rev. F. B. Makepeace. A welcoming re- 
ception was largely attended. The Bible school 
attendance, April 1, passed all former records. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
At the meeting of the Rhetorical Society last 

week Mr. French read a paper on The Young Min- 
ister in His Study. A lively discussion followed on 
the question as to whether Great Britain’s form 
of government is superior to that of the United 
States. 

Andover 

Professor Churchill is slowly convalescing. He 

is to be one of the lecturers on homiletics in the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology.——Secretary 
Hood, ’69, of the O. B. 8. spoke here April 4 — 
During Holy Week Professor Hincks conducts 
services at 4.30 each afternoon except Saturday. 
——aAt the annual convention of the Boston Inter- 
seminary Missionary Alliance, held here last Tues- 
day, Mr. Snell of the Senior Class presided and Dr. 
McKenzie gave the address, Prayer—an Adjust- 
ment. About 60 were present at the convention 
and the papers were: The Missionary Motive, 
R. W. Moulton, Cambridge Episcopal; The Tech- 
nical School in Modern Foreign Missionary Work, 
8. G. Spear, Tufts; Alaska as a Mission. Field, E.C. 
Lindsay, Boston University; and The Missionary 
of the Cross, N. R. Wood, Newton Theological In- 
stitution. The delegates were entertained at the 
Mansion House. 

Hartford 


A large number ef curios from the Missionary 
Museum have been loaned to the Ecumenical Con- 
ference in New York -—About 15 men have vol- 
unteered for some branch of the “forward move- 
ment” work this summer, owing to a recent visit of 
Mr. L. D. Wishard.— Professor Paton was obliged 
to cancel some hours of his work last week, owing 
to his mother’s illness..—-Students from the Al 
bany Library School visited the library last week 
and examined the system. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

BrAN, LEROY 8., recently of West Ch., Portland, 
Me., to Saco. 

BELSEY, GEO. W., Plymouth Ch., Toledo, 0O., to 
district superintendency of Anti-saloon League, 
witb headquarters at Cincinnati. 

Buss, JOHN H., Franklin, N. H. to Webster and 
Salisbury. Accepts. 

BYINGTON, EDWIN H., associate pastor Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dane St., Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

Dewey, HARRY P., South Ch., Concord, N. H., to 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GUILD, Roy B., Woodstock, LIL, to Leavitt 8t., 
Chicago. 

HENSEL, WM. A., Butte, Neb., to Dustin, Naprr, 
Springview and Clay Center. Accepts, with head- 
quarters at Dustin. 

HoGan, HARDING B., to Stuben, Maple Ridge and 
Harris Ridge, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

Howkins, CHas. W. Bangor Sem., to Veazie, 
Me., where he has supplied two years. Accepts. 

HUTCHINSON, JOBN F., Carsonville and Port San- 
flac, Mich., to Flat Rock, Rockwood and New- 
port... Accepts. 

Hys.Lopr, Jas, recently of Mt. Hope Ch., Detroit, 
Mich., again calied te Charlevoix. 

JEssExE, Cus. C., Morgan Park, Ill, accepts call 
to Havana. 

MITCHELL, R. SPENCER, Richford, N. Y., to Lisle 
and Center Lisle. Accepts. 

NORRIS, JOHN W., Churchville, N. Y., to Elburn, 
Ill. Accepts. 

Pitrs, Eppy T., First Ch., Falmouth, Mass., to 
Day St. Ch , Somerville, Mass. Accepts, to begin 
work May 6. 

Ricg, Guy H., Newcastle, Neb., to Farnam. 

RICHARDSON, Cus. A., to remain another year at 
Oneida, Kan. Accepts. 

RICHMOND, Wm. A., Bangor Sem., to Freedom, 
Me. A 

— ROGER M., St. Louis, Mo., to Rokeby, 
* eb. 

SPELMAN, Henry O., Chicago, Ill, to Fairfield, 
lo., also to Caledonia, Ill. Accepts the former. 

STACKMAN, CARL, Yale Sem., to Monroe, Ct 

SToreaR, Forpycer, Gridley, Ill., to Plymouth. 
Accepts. 

STROUGH, Francis A., Little Falls, N. Y., to first 
Pres. Ch., Allegan, Mich. Accepts. 
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TAULBER, Jas. M., Pawnee, OkL, to N. Enid. 

WoopWworTH, ARTHUR V., Yale Sem., accepts 
call to Grand Forks and Manville, N. D. 

‘ Ordinations and Installations 

CLARK, GEO. W., o. Paxton, Mass., Apr.6. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, J. E. Tuttle, D. D., 
T. E. Babb and R. M. Taft. 

DAvis, OzoRa 8.,14 p. Newtonville, Mass., Apr. 5. 
Sermon, Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. J. Patrick, D. D., A. E. Dunning, 
D. D., E. M. Noyes and W. H. Davis, D. D. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCY J., i. p. Maple 8t., Danvers, 
Apr. 4. Sermon, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore; other 
parts, Rev. Drs. Arthur Little, D. 8. Clark, and 
Messrs. Ad: ms, Hall and Reifsnider. 


. Resignations 

BAUMGARDNER, BURDETTE C., Newton, Io. 

CoLBURN, EUGENE E., N. Reading, Mass., to take 
effect Sept. 10. 

Dawson, Wo. L., Ahtanum, Wn., to take effect 
June 1, also the principsiship of Woodcock 
Academy. 

GERRISH, GEO. M., Thorndike, Mass., after a pas- 
way] of more than four years, to take effect 

yi, 

HARMON, ELIJAH, Wilmington, Mass., after a 
pastorate of 14 years. 

JONES, JOHN E., Dawson, N. D. 

Luck, ALBERT A., Lacey, Mich. 

MITCHEL, FRANK, Faulkton, 8. D., after a four 
years’ pastorate, to take effect July 1. 

PHELPS, FREDERICK B., Hubbardton, Vt. 

Watt, RICHARD, Graceville, Minn., to take effect 


May 1. 
Churches Organized 
FOREST, WN., BETHEL, 28 Mchb., 16 members. 
Rev. W. J. Gilbert, pastor. 


Stated Supplies 

ALLEN, FRANK H., Albuquerque, N. M., at To- 
peka, Kan., during the approaching eight months’ 
absence of Rev. CO. M. Sheldon 

Hess, CARL, Wilton, .. preaches alternate Sun- 
days in German at 8. Milwaukee, Wis., Ger- 
man Church, and in English at Franksville. 

—— Jonx W., Chicago Sem., at Shopiere, 

Is. - 





New HAVEN UNION Ass’N:: Apr. 3, Philip H. 
Ralph, Frank M. Sheldon, Carl Stackman and 
Jay B. Stanton, all of Yale Sem. 


Personals 


BROWNVILLE, JOHN W., just resigned at Erving, 
Mass., after a 14 years’ ‘pastorate ; will be for the 
present at Hanover, Mass. 

GERRIE, ANDREW W., formerly of First Ch., Tor. 
rington, Ct., returns from Europe about May 1. 
and will reside in New Haven. 

Hatcu, Gro. B., First Ch., Berkeley, Cal, re- 
ceived a purse of $100 previous to his departure 
for Europe. 

JORGENSON, J. C., has begun pastoral service with 
the Maine and Navarino churches, Wis,, conduct- 
ing services alternately in English and German. 

PATRICK, HENRY J., recently received an elegant 
Morris chair from the congregation of the North 
Ch., Newton, where he has been supplying dur- 
ing ‘the winter. 

ROWLAND, JOHN H., recently appointed agent for 
Ripon Coll., received a purse of $68 from appre- 
ciative friends. 


American Board Appointments 


BEEDE, HELEN R., Auburn, Me., graduate Colby 
Univ. and Bible Normal Coll., Springfield, to 
N. China. She is engaged to marry Mr. Brene- 
man, whose appointment we announced Mch. 15. 

Hyp, Dr. aND Mrs. Epw. E., Knox Coll. and 
Galesburg, III. to Caroline Islands, Micronesia. 


(For Accessions to the Churches sée page 542.) 








Home Missionary Fund 


Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain............. 8 
James 8. T Wasbington, D.C. ‘ 

Abbie M. Smith, Norwich, Ot........ 
Miss 8. L. Porter, Ashland, N. H.... 
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Man, when he promises for the future, needs 
to say, “I will do,” but God can say nothing 
stronger than “I do,” or than “I am.“— 
Trumbull, 
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standard for strength and purity. 
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Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-flwe cents. 
‘HOLMES—DAY—In Southern Pines, N. C., — 22 


B. To Boston, Daniel H. * 
——— — Day of 




















eral pastorates in 
sincera mae 


NEVALS—In New York, Ma-ch 28, Emma Grace, wife 

of Stephen Miles Kuevals and ter of the late 
Nathan Fenn and Emily Isbell of New Haven, 

dt. 


© 
MILLER—In Colrain, April 4, — Y., widow of Huge 
B. Milier, aged 865 yrs., 6 m 
—— Winchester, Merch $1, at the residence 
— 36 ree Elizabeth P., wife of 
way, aged 7 11 mos. Funeral rerv- 
ices were held st Sir inte seekdenone Hampstead, N. H., 
apr 
‘TUTHILL—In 5 Cal., Feb. 18, Rev. Edward B. 
Tuthill, aged 72 


MRS, MARY J. BILL 


Died, in mis me. years. March 21, Mary J., wife of Wil- 
vam, Hill, aged She was born in Stratham, 
Ds for for ry Ime me yenided at “ot Exoter. Her mar. 
Med Hite was in aot ahe united with the Con- 
egational church in She was a faithful 


on, a loving mother we a ‘devoted € She 
beneficent, and believed in J ts while ‘the 
lived. Though she wes eo iderate of others’ op! — 
her sound ju en! and 


such influence fn the chureh t it has beep molded by 3 
her for many yours, au wilt long be blessed by her 
helpfulness. 


RUFUS 8. HINKLEY 


‘Died March 56. Born a te Gorham, Me., Mr. Hinkley came 
to Portland in — manhood and conspicuous 
in the sooumas eae religious life of the the city till his death. 
ame & 


He mem e@ State Congrega- 
tional —— —— 1862, was clerk for four years, 
was cb eacon Mey 1873, and continued in that 
Oice to the end of bis life, a period of 

unu 





years. Mr. Hinkley had eual ability, but his marked 
distinction was readiness —* — good word an 
work. There wasin him nature Rd mgd or —— 


redisposition to do 7 Give 

he was quick to Seta 2° imers ere wat no no p need to 1 to tabs 
with him, to plead. —A— 8 aoe ready. 
Difficulties, impossib ities inight, withetan 

ness, but it was there. — of such a —— 
was ‘variously and Ry! useful. There w iy 
a good — in the citv which he oid ‘pot serve, 
and of many the stre and life. Let such a 
man be in a church and he is a — a support. Its 
concerns and interests were his 0 Th 

time, his pe se When ety is taken from a 
community it suffers great loss. When such a man is 
taken from a church, weakness. inefficiency impend. 
Weakness would impend had not such a life a seif- 
‘propagating power reproducing itself in ——— When 
the g od man dies it is not occasion for d They 
who knew Mr. Hinkley in business and s Pela inter- 
course, — especially who knew him in ‘chareh rela- 
tions, lov are than*fu! for him — his work and 





pert with Mim * the confidenge that th Sy ‘aith.of his Le 
as brought to him in large mepsure its peaceable an 
blessed fruits. 


Portland, Me., April 3. iL. J. 








SCHIEFFSLIN & Co. are the sole agents for 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia. Their name appears 
on label. Established 1772. All druggists’. 


In the advertisement, March 22, of the Ceylon 
Planters Tea Oo., 20 E. 21st Street, New York, a 


mistake of one letter changed the meaning of a | 


sentence. It should read that if any one is not 
satisfied with the packet of tea which this company 
sends for thirty-two cents it will be taken back and 
the money refunded without demur on demand. 
The error will doubtless make little difference, as 
it is not at all likely that any one after trying the 
excellent Bhud tea will want to return the packet 
or even de without it in the house. 
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Harvard Church, 


BROOKLINE, 
Pastor’s 25th Anniversary. 


Reception and Public Meeting, April 19, 
4 to 6 and 7 to 16 o'clock. 


Anniv April 22d, 
Cplldren’s Service 4 sam. toner b members of 
Congre an ‘ormer Sun- 

day School — services. tent 
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HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


I<—-NOW MARK EVERY WORD—a carefully 
prepared extract of the best known vegetable reme- 
dies for the blood, stomach, kidneys, liver and nerves; 
so skillfully compounded that it retains every virtue 
of every ingredient; so perfect in intrinsic merit that 
if cures when all other medicines fail; so satisfactory 
that once used it becomes the favorite family remedy. 

You undoubtedly need a Spring Medicine to 
purify your blood, remove that bilious disturbance, 
overcome that tired feeling, sharpen your appetite. 
Why not get the best— Hood’s and only Hood's. 





RENOVATED. 





In nearly every house there is some old chair 
or sofa, some old bureau, or table, or clock, that 
is stored away in the attic, useless and forgotten, 
It has been despised and rejected of men under 
the impression that it is out of style. 

We love to get hold of these old cast-offs, and 
scrape, repair and finish them in a way which 
gives them a triumphal entry at the front door 
after the dismal departure they * through 
the back yard. 


We do a large amount of this renovating work. 


We take any old piece of furni- 


ture, from the merest rubbish up to the most precious heirloom, and restore it. Not 
a single detail is changed, if so desired, but the dirt is carefully removed, joints 
tightened, cracks closed, repairs made, and presto ! the piece is as good as new. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


_ SBUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 


No. THE NEW 


BOOK. 

Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as well as No. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. @25 per 100. 

All royalties paid to Mr, Moody’s Schools. 


THE BIGLOW & MAINCO., New York and Chicago. 


OOK & 
ASTINGS YO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
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Ail Sizes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices 


ELLS . 


The C. 8. SBELL Go. Hillebere, 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not Sve lines ( 
words to the Hine), cost subscribers A/ty po ky nh ay 
Additional lines per insertion. 

For Sale. House in Auburndale, corner lot, w..M. 
Perry; No. Wilbraham, Mass. 

and Board pleasant rooms up one 
fig t with frat clase board at Mitchell’s, 137 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 

For Sale. ipe organ, in ex- 
cellent a+ ay Bor —— elson B. Conant, 
Littleton, Mass. 


a ition as governess or com jon {na 
PO pegiee gore brete **7 
(tise) Rela Stuart, —— 6— 


* hes in the méuntaine of 
Three A. M. A. chure oe 


y need 
Wilsons Sere oF frlendald with second hand d books? 
Rev. George H. Post, Harriman, T: 


2,000 

ished’ aa e house in yor a 

Sten Catinas Grove Ave. ity. — 
42 Cottage Grove Ave., 





half-interest in an old estab- 








Cc t id Unusual opportuni 
home in = of the most 
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Dr. Lyman at Hartford 
Seminary 


THE THIRD CAREW LECTUBE 


Dr. A. J. Lyman’s third Carew lecture last 
week Wednerday treated of Preaching as an 
Incarnation, and if the impression was given 
in the Jast lecture that preaching was brought 
to a very high level the standard was raised 
even higher in this third lecture. After a 
prayer for guidance in our thoughts of preach- 
ing, Dr. Lyman then reviewed what he called 
the failures of his early years of preaching. 
Then he was calling attention simply to the 
divine statutes. But a sense of the true in- 
carnation of preaching came, and there fol- 
lowed a transition from lifelessness to life, 
from professionalism to pure art. This in- 
carnation in preaching lies in two lines—the 
first throcgh our own volition, seeking to em- 
body Christ in the very depths of our mes- 
sage, the other through the volition of Christ 
to use us for the dispersion of the truths of 
the gospel. Thus preaching may be consid- 
ered from either or both of these points as a 
training of self to represent Christ, or as an in- 
strument which he may be willing to use 
somewhere. The inuer mystery of Christ’s 
use of us we can never fathom. 

The primary signification of the incarnation 
is to express the relation between the Father 
and the Son, but this, through the agency of 
the Spirit, is continued in the relation of 
Christ to his spokesmen, as he said, “I in 
them and thouin me.” This Spirit of Christ 
still carries on his life in this spiritualized in- 
carnation, and this genius of the incarnation 
is still with us. This reincarnation recog: 
nizes human limitations and volitions and 
honors them, but is not a substitution, 
rather an addition—an emphasis of the man 
himself as God made him. It does not remove 
man from humanity, but draws him closer. 
The whole man is turned to Christ, to his 
time, and thus becomes a human instrament 
for the work of Christ. But this reincarna- 
tion applies still further. The preacher in 
this new conception puts himself into another 
incarnation of the people. Here comes in the 
subtlest self-sacrifice, in giving up the form 
in which the material might be constructed 
subjectively for the best form the audience 
presents. There is then a certain nearness to 
Christ and the audience, a double incarnation, 
in which we stand midway between Christ 
and the people. 

Three groups of practical suggestions come 
out of this materia!. The first is the empha- 
sis on the culture of the ministerial self, up- 
ward to Christ and outward to men. In the 
deepest sense he will sanctify himself, becom- 
ing a little Jess unfit for the Master’s use. 
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There will also be a new attitude toward the SPENCERIAN PENS 


critical questions of the day. Criticism is 
WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 


higher if it leads men higher, and in God’s 
world Christian criticism will take its place. 
And then we find some answers to the ques- 
. ONCE TRIED ALWAYS Um USED 
Sennpins oneness Sota of 
return postage — 2 cents. 





tions read in the first lecture. Weshall preach 
most what Christ thinks most, what he makes 
us think most, and what makes our audience 
think most. Personal experience will enter 
as a middle term between Christ and the audi- 
ence. Re-embodying the spirit of Christ, 
waiving your own idiosyncrasies, will tarn 
men’s eyes to your message and not to you. 
Above all else the preacher must be inflamed 
with the unquenchable fire of his calling in its 
highest and deepest signification. c. E. Ww. 
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HARWICHPORT, MASS. 


Each man fecls bimeelf divided into two TO LET FOR THE SEASON—Large, modern 12 
N— 5 I 
men—the lower a conqueror, the higher a house, thoroughly furnished with all modern let 
slave, the lower ruling the house of the spirit, | iences, wide piazzas, fine stable, 3 stalls, excellent beach 


for bathing, exclusive bath-house ; also 10-room cottage, 
the higher trembling beneath his rod.— Mathe- oat furnished, running water; will let — 


son. Apply to EMULOUS SMALL, Harwichport, Mass. 


CLEARANCE SALE : 


Of Several Lots of © 


BLACK SILKS 


At a Great Reduction 
O8¢ i “Si 


Brocades, Pekin Stripes, Figured Taffetas, Brocaded Indias, 


Dress Lengths, Skirt Lengths, Waist Lengths, Trimmings. Also 
a SPECtAL BARGAIN IN PLAIN BLACK TAFFETA SILK of 


fine quality, 24 inches wide, 


85c “in 


ANoor~ Best French Challies 


Good Assortment of Styles and Colors, 


39C “ar 


Plaid Back Golf Suitings 


Extra quality, 4 * * and Brown, 
R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


BOSTON. 


























“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDO’S” 


FOR THE BEST WORK AND THE QUICKEST TIME. 


All articles sent to us are returned to patrons in a 
week or less. We always keep ahead of all competitors 


both in quality of work and time. 


BLANKETS 


Cleansed 75¢ "Scnd'with sik).’ fourta)aays. 


Clothing of all kinds for Men, Women and 


Children, Cleansed or Dyed and 
Refinished Properly. 


Our work is ali done by experienced persons, 
Cleansers, Dyers, Finishers and BY HAND. No P 
machinery can equal hand work in our line of 


LACE CURTAINS 
Cleansed Sl.O0 


We Dye or Cleanse, Refinish PROPERLY, Carpets, 
Rugs, Draperies, Portieres, Real Laces, Gloves, 
Feathers, Scarfs, Blankets, Curtains, Table Covers, 
Clothing of all kinds-in fact, all fabrics of household 
use. 





L E W A N D O 9 FRENCH CLEANSERS, 17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 
: FINE LAUNDERERS, 4¢9 FIFTH AVENUE, Rew York. 

Bundles by mail or express. Send stamp for book of — information. ; 

TEAMS. TELEPHONES IN ALL OFFICES. ESTABLISHED 1829. LARGEST IN AMERIOA. 
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Current History Notes 


The Spanish citizens of the Philippines will 
have another year in ‘which to declare their 


citizenship. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty relative to the 
interoceanic canal will not be pressed further 
at this session of Congress. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals names Beck- 
ham, rather than Taylor, as duly elected gov- 
ernor. An appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States is to be taken. 


Bishop Hartzell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, just home from his field of labor in 
Africa, has been interviewed and sides 
strongly with Great Britain in the strife now 
on in South Africa. 


Faster Vases 


New designs of English, French and 
Bohemian Glass Flower Holders. Also 
superb designs in Porcelain. 

Exquisite Designs for Pinks 

Tall Flower Vases (For long stems) 

Rich Cut Table Vases 
Tall Altar Vases 
Handsome Violet Vases 
Loving Cup Vases 

In brief, all sizes and values, from the 
moderate cost to the .expensive decora- 
tions, also 
Jardinieres for decorative plants, with 

pedestals and without, all sizes, 
colors and values. 

Dinner Set Department (3d floor). 
New importations, including Min- 
ton, Wedgwood, Royal Worcester 
and Haviland. Extensive line to 
choose from. All values from the 
ordinary to the most expensive. 

Seashore and Country House outfits 
in Crockery, Glass and Lamps in 
attractive lines. 

Art Pottery Room (38d floor). Hand- 
some Porcelain Plates, in dozens for 
presentations, from $5 to $500 per 
dozen. A valuable exhibit. 

Importation orders for sets, or single 
dozens of plates, with monogram or in- 
itial, 3 or 4 months required. 

Historical Plates; new subjects re- 
cently added, making 36 in all. 
Wedgwood and old blue. 

Never was our stock larger, more val- 
uable and comprehensive at this season 
than now. One price marked in plain 
figures, and we are not undersold if‘ we 
know it. 











INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 
CoRNER FEDERAL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THAND week” papiis’are 
plainly told whether Ly Ra adapted ‘or sten 
phers. Low id advancement. ears’ 


—— in teachin; Sen 
. Rev. GEO. BuNEDion 614 Oongrogetional 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester. Polytechnic Institute, 
p Courses of study in’ Mechanieal, Civil and Electrical 

giueering and Gomiesry.. 200. —— show- 
sh Seamometer hepato, 


ing appointments 
Expenses low. 83d year: 
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Terrible floods in the valley of the Colorado 
River, Texas, and serions forest fires in Plym- 
outh County, Mass., have revealed the inse- 


curity of life and property in the presence of 


natural phenomena of abnormal force. 


General O:is will leave the Philippines on or 
before May 1, on leave of absence, private 
business compelling his return. The new 
commission sails soon, endowed with plenary 
powers, acting as representatives of the Pres- 
ident, who as soon as the Spooner Bill is en- 
acted will formally be in control of the islands. 


The Naval Bill reported to the House last 
week calls for the appropriation of $61,219,916, 
the largest amount ever suggested in the his- 
tory of the service, and is a proof of the changed 
political status of the nation and its needs as 
a power which must have a physical arm com- 
— with its national duties and ambi- 
t 


The vote at the election of a Republican 
governor in Rhode Island and the result of 
the municipal elections throughout the West 
have not indicated any marked defection of 
Republican voters from the party. But inas- 
much as voters are not following party lead- 
ings in state and municipal elections now as 
much as formerly, the verdicts at the minor 
elections are net as significant as they used to 
be. 


The exposition at Paris will open on the 14th, 
notwithstanding the unfinished condition of 
many of the buildings, the disorder of the 
grounds, and the absence of many of the best 
exhibits. Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords last week answered the petition of Lord 
Kinnaird respecting Sanday closing, and said 
that the British government had ordered its 
official headquarters closed on Sunday. Fur- 
ther than this it could not go. 


Ex-President Cleveland has let it be known 
that he heartily approves of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty as sent to the Senate by the De- 
partment of State, and that he hopes it will 


be ratified as drafted. He is glad to see the | fens 


United States proposing to do a piece of 
work with altruistic motives, or at least 
conseious that her gain must be shared with 
all other nations. The idea that we can 
monopolize a highway like a Nicaragua 
Canal he ridicules. 


London hears through Shanghai that the 
Powers, including the United States, have in- 
formed China that if within two months she 


does not put an end to the anti-foreign oru- | © 


sades.of the “ Boxers,” they will proceed by 
foree to. suppress the fomenters of trouble. 
The source.of this news is questionable. The 
United S ‘ates Department of State denies that 
anything of the kind has been sanctioned by 
oar Government.” It is said that whatever 
M nister Conger sees fit to do he will do acting 
for the United States, and standing alone. 


The Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocate, 
while condemning lynching as destructive of 
civilization in the South, calls attention to the 
provocative facts which have led Virginians 
to resort to lynchings. The complicated, ex 
pensive, dilatory administration of the courts 
is said, by it, to be “the cradle of lynching,’”’ 
and it expects no reform from a legislature 
‘‘run by attorneys who will never let the cow 
go dry that has fetched up a whole family on 


lingering suits.”” It calls on the people to in- | lighting. 


sist on reform of the legal code and judicial 
procedure, and says that the blood of the re. 
cently lynched murderer “stains the steps of 
the Capitol, the court houses, the pages of our 
code.”’ 








Tue season for furnishing summer homes is 4 
busy time in tha large crockery shops. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment has at this 
time an extensive display of Easter flower vases 
which are attracting many visitors. 


WARD'S 








For Mounting Prints. 25c to $3 
49 Franklin St., Boston. 














[THE ART 
SINGING ad 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
A Work that Every Singer Needs 


In Three Parts, each $1.00 
Price, Complete, $3.00 


Clearly and intelligently written.— Philip Hale. 

Above all else the book is intensely practical and 
simple.—Music Trades, 

Any teacher can well drop all he has ever held 
regarding the voice and make the truths advanced 
by Mr. Shakespeare a part of himseif—and then 
forever use them for his own purpose.— The Musi- 
cian. 


A remarkable book, the work of a thorough sci- 
entific musician, a student of the elder Lamperti, 
an accomplished singer, an experienced teacher 
whcae pupils occupy prominent positions in opera 
and concert work and fill responsible posts as 
teachers.— The Etude. 

Description and Table of Contents 
Maltled Free 


MUSIC BEVIEW 


A little 3x* for Musicians 
. @ Year 


Send 2- * Aan’ for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY . . BOSTOR 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY NEW YORE 
J. B. DITSON & COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 














_ FisK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburtoh Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Franciseo ; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & oo, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


eung women. 
t. 19, 19, 1900. Thee courses, Academie, sie. Elect. 
i Prepara 


tory. 26 acres of ground. See 
ef March 22. 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with advan for high sched) 
grad * — — a w me tat F @ coursé. 
Art and mus: Gympasium. 0) * 
eeutitally and sh 
influenc For circular and views 


address the ‘Presta ent. 
Rev. SAM V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 








OHIO, CLEVELAND. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 


Adelbert College (fer Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate Scheel, 

Medical School, 


Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY **" xix.%*sr 


Andover, Mass 
The 72d year opens September 13th. 

Site and buildin tennis grout Over 20 acres of 
grove and lawns, with ten ounds, etc. 

Draper Hail is equippe ith the best modern con- 
ve ces for the heal =, comfort of pupils, includ- 
ing effective —— of hot water heating and electric 

ung lady has a single bed, her own 
bureau. closet aaa ‘toilet conveniences. 

Extended seminary 2 in Latin, Greek, French 

and German lan; es, with History, Literature and 
Sclence. and rare facilities for Music and Art are La | 
provided for, and algo a thorough college fitting cou 

The total expen>e for board and tuition, except music 
and drawing, is $400 per annum. 

Address Miss EMILY A. MBANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 
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Education 
— Bowdoin College receives $25,000 and 


the Worcester Polytechnic Institute $5,000. 


from the estate of the late Mrs. W. W. Rice of 
Worcester. 


—— The reaction against co-.education at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., is 
not paralleled by the feeling in the West, 
where co-education gets a stronger hold from 
year to year. President Eaton of Beloit, 
where the experiment was begun five years 
ago with some-trepidation, says ‘the much- 
feared lowering of standards of study has not 
come to pass, and the average of scholarahip, 
has, if anything, improved. The tone of the 
social life has manifestly strengthened.”’ 


—— Albert Shaw, in his article on Hampton 
Institute in the April Review of Reviews, 
says that “if he paid $10,000 a year for ithe 
ceuld not possibly give his small boy any- 
where in or about New York city the advan- 
tages of as good a school as the raggedest lit- 
tle negro child of Phebus, Va., freely enjoys 
whose education is under the care of the 
Hampton Institute,” and he affirms unhesitat- 
ingly that “‘by all odds the finest, soundest 
and most effective educational methods in use 
in the United States are to be found in certain 
schools for Negroes and Indians, and in others 
for young criminals in reformatory prisons.”’ 
And this because they give what he calls, 
‘integral education.” He saw no evidence 
at Hampton of that “pressare: or anxiety or 
of that pitiable condition that results in 
schools where learning is merely based on 
books and where the supreme test of knowl- 
edge is the successful passing of examina- 
tions.” Hampton is to be congratulated on 
the friendship and championship of Mr. Shaw 
and his organ. 





Bookes (courteous reader) may rightly be 
compared to gardens; wherein, let the pain- 
full gardiner expresse never s0 much care and 
diligent endeavor ... weeds, fit for no use 
but the fire or mucke hill, will spring and 
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sprout up. So taréth ir With ‘Géokes of the 


very beste quality; let the author be never so 
indulgent and the printer. vigilant: yet both 
may misse their ayme, by the escape of errors 
and mistakes, either in sense or matter.— Boc- 
caccio. 


Sion 


the Churches 





Accessions to 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MONTANA 
Panama, 18 21 Bridge, — 18 
Santa Cruz, 28 31 Red e, 3 3 
OONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
New Fairfield, 3 Alban 9 12 
—— & 12 New York, Broad- 


way Tabernacle, 2 18 
22 2 


ILLINOIS Oswego, 4 
Champaign, 3 6 OHIO 
Chicago, North 2 
‘ shore, " = 80 Cinoinnati, Plym- · es 

Ww, t 
Wayne, Be ge i ge 

Ser PENNSYLVANIA 

Lawrence, Pilgrim, 56 6 

Plymouth, : 7 Pittsburg, 4 4 

Smith Venter, — 29 ee Oak- ** 

st ay VERMONT F 

8 Paris, 5 3 sraatora, 2 8 

W. Brooksville, 3 3 —— P| ix 
MASSAOBRUSETTS ——— 10 10 

Andover, Free 6 6 Underhill, 2 4 

Dracut, Central, 7 12 

Lowell, Highland, 6 9 WASHINGTON 

Northfield, 19 24 Quewstah, 10 10 

MICHIGAN vere’ — 
Big Prairie, 19 16 Fledioal take, 23 
Constantine. 5 9 e,Plymouth, — 10 
—— Rapids, First, — | WISCONSIN 

Hu * Appleton, 67 70 
Thompsonville, 26 Clinton, 33 

MISSOURI 
Breckenridge, — OTHER CHURCHES 
Ham 22 22 Henniker, N. H., — 16 
St. Louis, Compton Shipshewana, Ind., 6 6 

iil, 2 9 — * 16 
Covenan 3 5&.Weeping Water, 
Hyde Park, 8 4 eb. 
. 3 7 Churches with less 
Redeemer, 1 9 than three, — 





Conf., 409; Tot., 956. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 3,470; Tot., 7,612. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 15-21. Christian Assurance of 
Immortality. John 5: 24-29; 1 Cor. 15: 12- 
20, 49-58. 

The resurrection supplies proof clear, positive, 
sufficient. 
[Por prayer meeting editorial see page 513 } 
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‘Fresh [ 
as} 
To-day’s |" 


Bread 


and almost as indis- 
pensable. That’s 
Uneeda Biscuit. 
It’s not a noon-day 
novelty—it’s an every- i 
day necessity. You 
can always rely on the 
goodness, crispness, 
delicacy of 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Better now than ever. 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 
are baked in the same way 
and packed in the same un- 
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rivalled way as Uneeda y 
Biscuit. 4 — 
MN) 
National Biscuit Company. 
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The—> 


PRESIDENT. 


Hartford, Conn., January J, 1900. 


8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pace'r. 


BOSTON OFFICES: Massachusetts Building, 60 State Street. 





TRAVELER hero 


JAMES CGC. BATTERSON, 


Paid-Up Capital, $1,000,000 
Assets 27,760,531 3.56 
Liabilities 23,739,827.63 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 4,020,683.95 









ISSUES THE BEST 
Life and Endowment Policies, 


All forms, low rates, non-forfeitable. 


-Hiccident Policies, 


Cover accidents of travel, sport, or business. 


bealth Policies, 


Granting stated sums of indemnity for disa- 
bility caused by sickness. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE, covering Liability of Manufacturers and other Employers: 
Liability of Contractors to Employees: “Contingent Liability of Owners: Liability of 
Owners of Horses and Vehicles for driving accidents. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
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f PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


aes — 


The Guaranteed 
52 Twenty Year 


Endowment Bond. 
Every Option and Benefit 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


Provides a yearly increase of 5 per 
cent. of the original sum insured, 
and after twenty years a Guaranteed 
Cash Value just double the original 
amount of the policy. 


AN ANNUAL INCOME FOR LIFE 


Cost Moderate—Protection Absolute— 
Investment Unexcelled. 


Full particulars free on request. 

















HOME IN SURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE: Ho BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Rail Road Bonds., 
‘Water Bonds........... 
Gas Stocks and Bonds. 
Rail Road Stocks 





Bank SOURS —— 
a Co. a ‘Mor 606 o6bovcdccocesoesepocacess 

onds an —— being ist lien on 

Real RGU. 194,250.00 
Loans on + —— on demand....: 234,125.00 
—— uncollected and in hands of 
PAZONE ...0 cio nseavbicercctyrvectysstatnetes 652,322.84 
Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 


49,614.39 






— — 
VD ——— 
‘Reserve Premium Fund...............+. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Net Surphee isi sis0iss<cscgensesscotesvias 


Surplus as regards policy holders - 
J. H. WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW 
T.B.@ ‘a. M. B' 


H.J.F 
E. H, 


Vice- Presidents. 
; BURTIA, Secretaries. 


A CORREA, F.C BUSWELL, } 4%8"t Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 9, 1900. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Business Outlook 


From the majority of business centers re 
ports are almost uniformly favorable as to 
the distribution of merchandise. Retail trade, 
due to the good weather, has improved to 
quite a material extent. The industrial sit- 
uation is distarbed somewhat by strikes and 
impending strikes, although it is good opinion 
that they will all be settled soon by arbitra 
tion. Domestic trade is not expanding more 
rapidly than the export business of the coun- 
try, which is the heaviest on record. Oar 
shipments, not only of staple products, but of 
merchandise abroad, are a constant subject 
of wonderment to our statisticians. 

Railroad earnings continue to show large 
advances, and these of course reflact the grand 
condition of general business throughout the 
country. 

Raw wool is a trifle weaker in this market; 
but the woolen goods trade is quite favorable. 
The building trade situation is somewhat un- 
satisfactory because of the high prices ruling, 
which have restricted new building. Lumber 
has been shaded in price this week, but is in 
fair demand. The boot and shoe indastry re- 
flects a better tone, and steady prices are 
noted for leather, while some grades of hides 
have edvanced. A sharper call for copper 
has strengthened the market. 

Bank clearings for last week are the largest 
for many weeks, aggregating $1,941,438, 265, 
an increase of 12 per cent. over last week, but 
a decrease of 5 per cent. from this week a year 
ago. Outside of New York the gain over the 
previous week is‘9 per cent., while as com- 
pared with a year ago the increase is nearly 
5 percent. Failures are fewer and liabilities 
smaller in the first three months of 1900 than 
for any corresponding period for eighteen 
years past. Last week the speculative situ- 
ation, both in Wall and State Streets, suffered 
some slight relapse, although it could be 
called nothing more than a hesitancy in the 
upward movement inaugurated some three 
weeks ago. Reactions such as occurred last 
week are to be desired, for they keep the situ- 
ation healthy and prevent that most danger- 
ous of operations, pyramiding. 








THe weak and languid invalid will find that 
Meliin’s Food has a stimulating effect, and does 
not have that after effect of depression caused by 
alcoholic stimulants. The stimulating effect of 
Mellin’s Food is due to its great nourishing power 
and its immediate absorption. 


APRIL showers wash away the filth and waste 
that have accumulated during winter. In like 
manner Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels from the blood 
impurities that have been deposited during the 
season when theré has been but little perspiration 
and perhaps constant confinement in impure and 
vitiated air. It is a boon to tired mothers, house- 
keepers, teachers and others who spend their time 
indoors. It gives the blood richness and vitality, 
fitting it to nourish and strengthen the nerves, 
muscles and all the great organs of the body. It 
cures all spring humors and danishes that tired 
feeling. It is the best medicine money can buy 
for all diseases caused by impure or impoverished 
blood. You should begin taking it today. 


“Sarge bind, safe find.” Fortify yourself by 


4 taking Hood’s Sar-aparilia now and be sure of 
good health for months to come. 
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$500 Cash Invested in 
Chicago Real Estate 
Now Will Double in Two 
Years If the Property 

Is Bought Right 

















We can’t promise to buy it 
right, but we can tell you what 
we have done— made money 
for every customer we ever 
dealt with. Money making in 
real estate depends on the judg- 
ment of the buyer—the judgment 
of when and what to buy and 
when and what to sell. If you 
can give $500 or $1,000 cash, or 
can pay $50 or $100 down and 
$10 a month from. your salary, 
we €an make what, in our judg- 
ment, will prove a good invest- 
ment for you. If you have 
$5,000 cash, we can make an 
investment, which in our judg- 
ment is proportionately as good. 
We have made thousands of suc- 
cessful $500 and $1,000 deals, not 
a few involving $100,000 and 
over, and one which figured into 
the millions—all profit-paying to 
the investor. 


Write, and we will tell you what you can do with $500 
—property of any kind in any part of the city. We will 

ggest a few purch , and tell you our reasons for 
believing you can make money on them. If you do not 
agree with our judgment, there is no harm done. 





CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
100 LaSalle Street, Chicgao. 


Redmond, 





Transact a genera} 
banking business. 


eive deposite 
subject to raft, 
Dividends and inte- 
rest collected and 
err 0 remitted. Act as 
© (eek. pageliate -.ca 
a ne 
BANKERS, issue loans ‘of. rail- 
awvizannus [a compa: 
nies, a Securities 
Members bought and sold on 
N. X. Stock Exchange, \ Commission. 
DEAL IN 


fish-Grade Investment Securiti 

Lists of cures offerings sent on a lication. 
LP HTA CORRESPONDE 

AHAM, KERR & CO. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. rrespondence solicited. 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Blidg., BOSTON, MASS 


NOTA —* LosT 


rears meee Sk rah — 


ne Sage 








EJ. ‘TANDER & 60. 22 


—— 1883.) 








OIL WELLS 
ARE PROFITABLE! 


last —— paid $1,500.00 for each 
$106.00 invested 


now preparing to drill a a cropens of of be ng 


tor oitia the 
which I think will — —— — 
ayudleato, and in investors. 

I AM ay eat PRODUCER OF MANY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. WELLS ARE 
vaLuED UNDER MY PERSONAL SUPER- 


Mein for information, references, and testi- 
monials. 
CHARLES E. RUSSELL, Scio, Ohio. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE OONGERGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MassaCHUSBTTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Con ional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer. 


Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


No. 607 Con *38 House. Office hours 9 to 5. 
nual membersh 1.00; life mentees , 820.00. a 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie White, Treas 


AMERICAN BOARD or ———— FOR —_ 
BIGN Missions, Co k 


H. Wiggin, urer ; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchas ing Agent. Office in New Yor ‘ourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Koom 704 are 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities —— New York. Missions in the United 
—— evangelistic and educational 4. the hog - and 

in the’ West, among the Indians and C Boston 
tional House ; 1 Roney omc ice, 153 La 
Salle Street. onations may be sent to either of the 
above offices. or to H. W. Hubbard. Treasurer, F 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE Comsnnasmnonal, CHURCH BUILDING poctuer 

58 Building. Rev. 


Secrets Charlies E. Hope 
—— Bull hag, New York; 
ngregational House, Boston, 


ree an 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices ~" oe 14 
7 House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
NG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & ———— SOcIETY.— 

gontribations “ated only for missionary work. A 
George M. Bo’ D.D retary and 
W. A. Durcan, Ph. 28 Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J* 
Marsh, New ae and Superintendent, Congregational 
= Bosto 

TH Gomenmeationa’ CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the es 
lishment and support of Evangelical ba ‘ic 
— ** ——*6 oston and 
Samuel ing, C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 
Tilinghast, & = Milk Bt., Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 


and disabled ministers and missionaries 


Jonnecticu 


urpose 
in: Relief, as provided in the resolu ons of the 
Uhited Beaten Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
HE —— AL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
m, established by the ——— tts General A3zsocia- 
en. offers its — oe desi Layo or 
ulpit 5 lies tts and in other States. 
eee Bongrecational Hou Roe Boston. “Rev. Charies 
B. —— Secretary 
THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 
1827. 1 and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
sailors and landsmen 


Boston. Open day aud even 
Pally prayer ~~ ™ 10.30 A. * 





* —— 
me, OF ver ect. Beques ould 
** * d bequeath to the Boston ’s Frien 
yr the sum of cre to ue society. the charitable 
socie v. Alexander 
MeKensie” D. q £-% —F Seores Go , Tr 


THe Woman's SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soo1RTY of 
Boston, Room 601, Congregational House. ua. 
membership 1.00; lite membership $20.00. Miss Mary 

. ‘J 








As Goop as Ngew.—We wonder if many of our 
readers realize that old, broken and battered 
pieces of furniture can be sent to the factory of the 
Paine Furniture Company in this city and at really 
trifling cost be brought back again practically as 
good as new. This house makes a specialty of 
renovating work. They doa very large business in 
restoring heirlooms and pieces of decrepit antique 
furniture. 


Ir the countless thousands of people who take a 
spring medicine and the countless other thousands 
who don’t because they fear the irritant and de- 
pressing after effects of such nostrums, by what- 
ever name known, would take systematically such 
a blood maker and purifier and flesh builder as 
pure cod liver oil the benefit derived would be 
positive and lasting. To be sure there is good, bad 
and indifferent cod liver oil. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to avoid oils the purity and wholesomeness of 
which are not guaranteed by a well known and 
absolutely trustworthy house. Peter Moller’s Nor- 
wegian Uod Liver Oil is hermetically sealed and 
stamped with the date when it is bottled, so that 
no druggist can sell old, rat eid oil for fresh if the 
genuine, Peter Moller’s, is called for. Schieffelin 
& Co, New York, who ‘put up Peter Moller’s oil, 
guarantee the freshness and purity of every bottle, 
properly dated, and offer to replace any bottle be- 
low the standard of freshness that may be inad- 
vertently purchased. 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co. ] Jordan, Marsh & Co. 





Easter Millinery. 


Our display of Paris Hats is now at its height. 


A 


whole roomful of lovely models await your inspection, 


and exclusive ones at that. 


They are creations of the 


most renowned French artists, whose works set the 
fashion for the whole world. Such a great assortment 
of exclusive headwear we have never before exhibited. 


Also elegant creations emanating from our own studios that rival in 
beauty those from the other side, at 


8.00, 12.00, 15.00 





Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON. 








New Features in 





“Oxford” Bibles 





“OXFORD” | 
Teachers’ Bibles} 


And Authorized American Editions 
WITH NEW HELPS f 
MAPS and 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES d 


imitated, but Unequaled 
Best in 1880—Still the Best 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
$1 and 93 Fifth Avenue 





New York 





The Helps 

The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: ‘The helps are real ‘helps. Un- 
like those in many of the cheap Bibles, 
they are not — y thrown together in 
hodge-pods ion, but represent the 
freshest and ablest work of the foremost 
modern scholars.” 


The Illustrations 
cme Sunday-School Times, September 
—9* —— In this department 4 
le is pro ‘ar superior to 
oo — of those —— called —2 
ies. 


In Actual Use 

“ T want to emphasize the value of this 
book, since I know it by al 
perience. The helps of the 
are really what they are call ied. 
On the whole, I —— it is the best for 


the average 
Ree. “Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 





The tat Cot — ⏑—— 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 

a sealed 


facturer to the consumer ; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any make can secure the services of an inde- 
roo to make selection, without extra 

cost, and thereby —— od of obtaining the best in- 
strument for the by toe HENRY 
BASFORD, ht House, Room 1 
a to Dr. A. E. DunNING, Editor of * Congre- 








earline 


Pe time ~ Not dirt 

















= 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


diff di . th all steel and cheap- 

ioe need —— celal es to Churches 

d Cometeries. Write us for catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
KOKOMO, 


431 WORTH ST. , IND. U. 2.4 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 6 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels, presiding, read selec- 
tions from Revelation and Isaish and drew 
the lesson that the hostile forces so alive today 
in the mighty nations of the earth may be car- 
rying cut the will of the Lord. 

Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of the encourage- 
ment in the offer of new missionaries who are 
ready to give their consecrated vigor and zeal 
to the foreign field, and introduced Miss 
Calder of Hartford, at present a teacher in 
the high school in Middletown, Ct, who is 
under appointment to the Central Turkey 
mission, to be associated with Miss Blakely in 
the Central Turkey Girls’ College at Marash. 
Miss Calder spoke of influences which have 
led to this decision, of her life at Mt: Holyoke 
Cellege, where she joined the student volun- 
teers, and of the great privilege of being al- 
lowed to share in this work. 

Miss Brown, president of Essex North 
Branch, jast returning ‘from her winter so- 
journ in Columbus, O., alluded to foreign 
mission interest as she had met it in connec- 
tion with different denominations. : 

Miss Child gave a message just received 
from Miss Stone at Salonica, who writes, 
“are you not seeing answers to the petitions 
of all who prayed that this closing year of the 
century should be marked by a distinct ad- 
vance in missionary work, a special aggres- 
sive movement? In our field forty-five addi- 
tions to the charch from Jan. 1 to March 1, as 
many as in all our field during all last year! 
Let continual prayer be made.” Miss Child 
also gave a message from Mrs. Packard, presi- 
dent of New York Branch, asking that they 
be specially remembered in connection with 
simultaneous meetings to be held in different 

centers in the state'to pray for the completion 
of their pledge for the year of $15,000. This 
request was earnestly respond.d to by Mrs. 
Bradley, former president of the branch, who 
marked the growth since the earlier-years of 
its history and paid a tribute to Mrs. Dodley, 
the late treasurer, in memory of whom the 
branch is this year making a special contri- 
bution for Foochow. 

Mrs. Stcne and Mre. Howard of St. Johns- 
bury represented Vermont Branch, and Mrs. 
Stone spoke of two of their missionaries, the 
Misses Ely at Bitlis, Miss Charlotte recover- 
ing from a severe illness and beginning te 
resume work as it can be brought to her in 
her room. 

A letter was read from Rev. Mr. Bartlett of 
Smyrna, showing the inestimable blessing 
which the kindergarten has proved itself in 
Turkey for the last fifteen years and the need 
of some one well equipp¢d who shall train 
classes of kindergartners to supply vacant 
places and to open new kindergartens. This 
and other work in Smyrna was commended to 
prayerful attention. 





Apropos of Dr. Hillis 


It is a comfort to know that he proposes 
now to leave the Presbyterian Church, but he 
should have taken his certificate of ministe- 
rial dismission when he went to the Congre- 
gational body and was installed pastor of one 
of its churches. What right has a man to be 
& minister in two denominations at one and 
the same time, or a member of a Presbyterian 
presbytery and of a Congregational associa- 
tion?—The Presbyterian. 

Logically the supremacy of God and the de- 
pendence of men on God lead to foreordina- 
tion or election. That God elects is also dis- 


—_— 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s sig- 
nature is on each box, 25ce. . 
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tinctly recorded in the Scriptures, and, more 
over, is supported by the theory of evolution. 
— Christian Intelligencer. 

Dr. Hillis will please his friends and disap- 
point his enemies by uttering no word of criti- 
cism of his mother church or her creed. He 
d'd his work for the revision of the confession 
when as a Presbyterian minister it was his 
duty to do so, when he believed that it ought 
to be revised. He’ made his last impassioned 


protest against section four of chapter three 


as a Presbyterian minister. If he had not 
been a Presbyterian when he made that pro- 
test, he would, to use familiar terme, have 
been meddling with what was none of his 
business—with something that did not con. 
eern him. Henceforth, out of the denomina- 
tion, he will not feel himself justified in offer- 
ing unasked advice nor in indulging in fruit- 
less criticism.— The Interior. 





The whole life and ministry of Jesus is a 
revelation of moral freedom.— Dr. Henry van 
Dyke 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 

and “pearl glass” lamp- 

chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 

They fit the lamps they are 

made for. Shape controls the 

draft. Draft contributes to 

proper combustion; that 

makes light; they improve 

the light of a lamp. 


Our ‘Index’ describes a/7 lamps aad thelr 
proper chimneys. With it you can always 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail 11 FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








































ARMSTRONG & McKELVY — = 3 . 3 

wl. 608 Jf IS quite generally believed, par- 
Pittsburgh. . 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS | ticularly by large consumers and 

¢ Pittsburgh. as ; . a 

ANCHOR ciacant | practical painters, that Pure White 

ECKSTEIN ° . ° 

ASLANTIO Lead is the best paint. It is because of 

— this belief that manufacturers of the so- 
New York. : 

—E called White Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 

ULSTER 8 

— * Barytes and Zinc, brand them “ White 

— E— — ; — 

SHIPMAN Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” etc., etc. You 

COLLIER 

uusovrr {= | can avoid these by making sure that the 

REDSEAL ( Pat 

SOUTHERN brand is right. 

—* Philadelphia, For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Cleveland. FR Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

SALEM —— obtained. Pamphlet giving full infornvation and show- 

CORNELL cos} ing samples of Colors, also .pamphiet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- 
Buffalo. perience With Paints "’ forwarded upon application. 


Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





IVERS & POND 
PIANOS. 


Our Offer * United States we 


have no dealer, we send Pianos on trial 
(on eaSy payments if desired), and 
guarantee to suit you as well as if you 
lived in Boston. If unsgatisfactory, we 
pay railroad freights both ways. ‘This 
may seem risky to you —it has ceased to 
seem so to us. If you are unacquainted 
with our house, we will gladly give un- 
questionable references as to our financial 
responsibility, the high merit of our Piano, 
and our reputation for honorable dealing. 
The New England Conservatory of Music 
has bought, since 1882, over 230 Ivers 
& Pond Pianos. We refer to this and the 
other 200 schools and colleges now using 
our Pianos. Old Pianos takenin exchange. 


* 
Catalogue and I letter quoting lowest prices, 
with valuable —— about piano- uying, — 
ing our unique easy payment plans, giving from one 
to three years to complete purchase, free upon request. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





A WOMAN FLORIST 


ee 






Princess Bonnie, rich Crim- 
met of Gold, (ol- 


White Tinted Buff; Snowflake 
Purest White. 


for 25 cents. 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 
fiend 25 cents for the above five colors of Roses. I want to 

show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 
Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Co! 
3 Hibiscus: 1 Palm: 1 Jasemine, ‘ * é ° - Bete. 
5 Hardy , each one different, fine —— - «+ Bots 
5 Carnations, the ‘‘ Divine Flower," all ye e + Bots. 
5 Prize Winning santhemums, world-beaters, . 
5 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, 
6 Sweet-Soented Double Tube Roses, . « «+ «+ 
pA seme my ri sang t, ° ‘ or . . 
0 Lovely Gl jas, the tiest flower grown, 
8 Superb lates fiawereh Pansy Plants, . . 
Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer,always one. Catalog. Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 106 *pringfield, Obto. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son 

Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William &St., N. ¥. 








— 





HURCH 
me tae 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 
PP. BOYLSTON ST 


1114S ee — 






JoHN H.PrRaY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


ST .» 


, —A 





BOSTON. 
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The Scene at Ahmednagar, 
India 


BY REV. HENRY FAIRBANK 


A casual observer walking through the 
streets of this city might not see much evi- 
denesof thefamine. Shopsareopen. People 
are buying and selling clothes. The market 
is crowded with vegetables and fruit and there 
is a bustling crowd everywhere. But you 
hear a sound that resembles the thunder in a 
ten.cent theater. Investigate and you will 
find a crowd of men and women about a great 
cistern. [n ordinary times that cistern is fall 
of water and people dip it out leisurely. To- 
day there is a hurrying crowd. At the bot- 
tom is an inch or two of water and the crowd 
are throwing down tin cans with one end 
open. These cans are the five gallon tins that 
come with kerosene oil from America, and 
they draw these along the bottom of the cis- 
tern to get as much water as possible. Each 
time the five gallon tin comes up it bri1gs per- 
haps a pint of water. Slowly they fill their 
water jirs and take the water home. The 
noise you have heard is the noise of these tin 
cans on the stone floor of the cistern. 

Go on a little further and you will find a 
crowd of beggars, men, women and children, 
sitting about the door of some wealthy man 


and waiting for the handful of grain that is | 
The clothes of these people ; 


finally doled out. 
are conspicuous by their absence, and the 
skin and bones look about the whole crowd 
makes you shudder. In the dusk of the even- 
ing these people rcatter to go from door to 
door, ard their cry to the women inside the 
doors is: ‘‘O mother, give me a mouthful of 
food,’ ‘‘O my God, give this child something 
to eat.”’ 

On Tuesdays comes the weekly market in 
the city. The straight road from the Kapur 
wadi relief work lies past the gate of this 
high school compound, and as the workers on 
the camp; have leave on that day they sim 
ply choke the road. They come with the 
twelve and sixteen cents that they have earned 
through the week, and by buying at this city 
market Instead of at the market at the re- 
lief camp they save one or two cents. These 
are the people who prefer to work rather 
than to beg, even though the wage is but three 
cents. There are at present some 200,000 of 
them on.-relief camps in this Ahmednagar 
district out of a population of nearly 900,000, 
and the numbers are increasing every week. 

I had a piece of work for a blacksmith to 
do. He came to me when the weather was 
coo), and sat shivering on the floor. I asked 
him about his condition He almost burst 
into tears. ‘‘My son died in the plague and 
they burnt up my blankets and my clothes 
and everything that could carry a taint, and 
I have hardly money enough to buy my daily 
food—much less to buy blankets and warm 
clothes.” The next time I went to see him 
he was working on a pile of small hammers. 
‘*What are these?’’ ‘‘These are hammers 
for the relief camps. People use them to 
break stone with.” These hammers and their 
wooden handles furnished work for some 
weeks to the blacksmiths and carpenters. So 
even the work provided for these artisans has 
to do with the famine. 

Almost every day new people c' me asking 
us to care for themselves and their children. 
All whom we can we accept, and the houses 
which are available for these are getting filled 
to overflowing. 

People come from castes that would have 
thought it pollution to come and live with 
the Christian people of our community. All 








[BEECHAW’S- PILLS} 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


Are Without a Rival. 


| ANNUAL SALES OVER 6,000,000 BOXES. ® 
A@ecents ond 85 conta, at all drag stores, Y 
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of these we receive as far as possible, only 
telling them that they must be willing to eat 
bread cooked by the Christian people and 
drink water that they have brought. This 
is breaking caste. Sometimes it seems hard 
to make this ¢ ndition, but if we did not we 
should have thousands at our door and we 
should make strong the bar that prevents 
them from becoming Christians. We shall 
discourage any baptisms till the famine is 
over, and all children and adults who want 
to leave will have the opportunity to do so. 
But we anticipate that some will stay and 
cast in their lot with these people with whom 
they have been on such intimate terms during 
the famine, This refers only to those who 
express a desire to stay permanently with us. 
All who really need food are fed and helped 
to go to relief camps or given work to do that 
will provide them with food. Numbers are 
coming even though we oblige them to break 
caste, especially poor, forlorn women with little 
children—such pitiable objects they are—and 
they are clothed and fed and taught, thanks to 
the provision made by the friends in America, 
March 9. 


The Young Mother 


She thinks little of her- 
self, and fails to notice how 
pale and thin. she is grow- 
ing. She worries constantly 
over the baby that does not 
thrive, although its food 
seems abundant. 
scolls Emulsion 
nourishes and strengthens 
the nursing mother and sup- 
plies to the baby’s food the 
bone-forming and fat-pro- 
ducing elements which 
were lacking. 








soc, and $z.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 





ALTON 
RALTL ROAD. 


PASSENGER 3 


zon are 2* lpg a * any portion of which 
be , ae over the Chi Alton, it will pay you 
ite to the 2 angers for mare. —— hlets, ra’ 
eg tables. e' J. W. DONALD, Agent 
senger Dept “S88 Washington —— Boston, Mass. 
GEO. Uo BARLIOR, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Ohicago. tt) 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


describing CATHEDRAL 


DE, Pligrin (illus 
Roures —— Fath —— — Tennyson dis 
— 








be mailed for 
Circulars describin; * Hook. of Holland 
evel M ail ‘Route, only wesee steamship line 
m Engiand to pe, free. 


ona EASTERN hoe F ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE rape EXPOSITION 


oe oma ——— 


of ladies. — Three months. 
—— M. — at “Columbia Heights. 





Brooklyn, 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
10 — 3 stamps. . 


LEYLAND LINE 


1.08 follows: 








.F. o. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! A 
116 State Strect, hectees 
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WEALTH 
IN 

SIX 
MONTHS 


Many a man came away from 


Cape Nome, Alaska, in Novem. 
ber, 1899, with a comfortable 
fortune in gold dust, gained by 
one summer’s work. 

You may do the same in 
1900. It won’t cost you much 
to try, and you have the possi- 
bility of becoming wealthy in 
six months. 

The way to* Cape Nome is 
vea the 


Great Northern Railway 
To SEATTLE, 


connecting with steamers Dzvrect 
to Nome City and all Alaskan 
points. 


Full information, maps, if se dates of 
steamers, rates, etc., FRE from F, I, 
WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


EUROPE) SAZE'S TOURS. 


—56th Year— 


ARIS A series of attractive and com 
prehensive tours thro’ ough Be 

rope, and — the Yorld’s 

Fair, will leave during Spring 








EXPOSITION uent intervals. All Expenses, 
225 to be ge es free, 
Also Independen Tickets, Ho- 


PASSION: PLAY tel Coupons, 8. 8. Tickets.’ All 
nes. 
ALL EXPENSES W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $800. 201 Washington St., Boston. 








Telephone 3956. 


EUROPE — including PARIS 


and OBERAMMERCAU. 

Our parties are conducted entirely by clergymen, 
teachers and university men. Choice as to price, route 
and length of time. All parties small and selected. 

DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


Fg we arties leave for Ew 
a May. rted tours t⸗ 


Esco 
passion st all yon of the “world. Independent 
PLAY ioduosmenes ts aaa aha societies 
ic 

Illustrated itineraries free. 

CRAWFORD «& pronto 
608-610 —— Building, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New 
York City; 11 Chestnut S8t., Phitadelphia; B21 * Mar- 

quette Budding. Chicago. 


Expo ition, Passion Play, 


LEISURE 
4 ny — i = are su- 
Pp a ers. ‘ours. 
CULTURE The British Isles Orient. 


Ital 55 Spain, 














ECONOMY |. 


Our “Outer — ” is the PR 4. Tour in — 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, ITHACA, N.Y. 


PARIS 1900 cinerea —— June! 


to Cherbourg, Southam; pany penton also St’rs CITY 
4 Rounand iNunmaska. specially chartered, June 
to Glasgow, for Li | pesition, Oberamme = 
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In-and Around Boston 


interdenominational Fellowship and Work 
This topic drew @ large company of minis- 
ters of many denominations to- Pilgrim Hall 
on Monday morning. The occasion was used 


. give impetus to the coming Liberal Con- 7% 


of Religions in Boston. Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead discussed The Church and Democracy 


in clear and emphatic utterance. So far as phi. 


janthropy and society are concerned democ- 
racy. is equivalent to and finds its origin in 
spe church. But the church has not kept 
pace with the materialities of our centary. 
Money values are greater than the values of 
the soul. The new emphasis upon Christ and 
the sociological aspect of his teachings is a 
sign of promise. Mr. Mead drew applause 
by bis condemnation pf certain sources of en- 
dowments for colleges and universities. In 
other days the wails of these institutions were 
laid in devotion and arose in prayer, and we 
shall do well to follow this line. A boycott of 
gifts from questionable sources will do mach 
to purify the social and religious atmesphere 
of America. We need a severer sense of 
social obligation im the ministry rather than 
an antagonizing of a man’s belief in Isaiah. 
Rev. Mr. Graves of Tremont Temple ex- 
pressed for Dr. Lorimer his hearty interest 
in the movement toward church unity. Rev. 
W. J. Batt detailed the fine fellowship and 
worth of the Ministerial Union of Ayer, and 
Dean Hodges described the plan of the asso- 
elated churches of Cambridge to meet the so- 
cial needs of that city, as examples of in- 
terdenominational work. Rev. C. F. Carter 
outlined the coming congress, emphasizing 
ite distinct features as recognizing an increase 
of the unifying spirit in our churches and the 
desire to learn different beliefs of men that 
each may help the other toward the whole 
trath. 
Visitors from Edinburgh 
Friends of the Woman’s Board have already 
had an opportunity to meet one of the promi- 
nent delegates from over the sea to the com- 
ing Ecumenical Council. Those who attended 
the pretty reception in honor of Mrs. Dancan 
McLaren of Edinburgh, last Monday, in the 
Board rooms, met a vivacious little woman, 
with a pleasing smile, bright dark eyes and a 
strong Scotch accent. At the time of the 
London Conference, in 1888, Mrs. McLaren 
gave a garden party to some of the delegates 
at her home in Edinburgb, which Miss Child 
attended, so the acquaintance was pleasantly 
renewed in Boston. Mrs. McLaren is editor 
of the Zenana Quarterly and she will speak 
atthe Naw York Conference on The Respon- 
sibility of Women in Foreign Missionary 
Work, on Woman’s Day. Mr. and Mrs. 
McLaren have for many years been active in 
the missionary work of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church in Scotland and are able to speak 
with authority, having visited stations in 
China, Japan and India. They are now 
guests of Mrs. McLaren’s sister, Mrs. Moen 
of Worcester. 


Por a Revived Life in the Churches 

At Shawmut Charch last Sunday afternoon 
was held a gathering similar in intent to two 
previous meetings at which the causes of ap 
parent spiritual apathy in the churches were 
considered, first by the ministers of this vi- 
Ginity and next by the laymen in separate 
convocation. To the Shawmut meeting were 
invited women from a large circle of churches, 
and every moment was well occupied. It was 
led by Mrs. James M. Gray, chairman of the 
woman’s committee of the Evangelistic As- 
sociation. 


For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsford’s Acid’ Phosphate. 


Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia ” 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Méetingé' and Eventse to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pil n Hall. aped aes 
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WORLD'S WoMan’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 

Edinburgh, Scotiand, June 22-29. 

HomE ve my RY SOOCIBTY, annual meeting, Detroit, 

, 

— MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 

57 C. E. ConvENTION, London Eng., 
July 14-18. 

—— sours SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Washing- 

SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Central Church, Ja- 
maica Plain, April 18, 2 P. M. 

Lamenas. CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, Boston, April 24- 


Noneusraey STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, June 29-July 

Nonrurrm.p YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENOE, July 13- 

NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE, Aug. 2-19. 
STATE C, E. CONVENTIONS 


sae: ani 12-15. 
April 38-30; 
Raleigh May 3-6. 
po May 11, 12 
Huntsville, May 11-13. 
Morgantown, , May 15-17. 
Stockton, May 17-20. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
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New Jersey, East Orange, April 17. 
Florida, Sanford, Tues Ys April 17. 
Tennessee, Wednesday April 26. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, Thursday, April 26. 
New Mexico, — . 21. 
Kansas, Seneca, ursday May 3. 
Missouri, ae. aesd , May 8. . 
Indiana, Terre ute, uesday, May 15. 
Massach . Amberst, uesday, May 15. 
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“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


is the stamp 
that appears on the old original 
brand of 


Knives, Forks 
and Spoons. 


There are many imitations— 
**1847"' is identifying mark of 
the genuine Mention this ma- 
—— and receive booklet of 
autiful new designs—Free. 
Ask for Catalogue F 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., 











— Fence. 
Excels pore beauty and —— Made of * 
and iron. Cheaper than wood. 60 Designs. Catalog 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 145 Ridgeville, ind. 








CUR SENT Not For Sale. 
FREE To Any Address, 


For CATARRH, COLD in the head, HAY 
FEVER, LA GRIPPE and all diseases of 
the lungs. D. WILSON, M. D., 18 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. 

















TO WASH BRUSHES AND 
COMBS 


To wash hair brushés and combs, dissolve 
a tablespoonful of 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
in boiling water; when itis nearly cold, dab the 
bristles up and down without allowing the backs 
of the brushes to become wet; when the brushes 


are clean, dip them in plain cold water and dry 
them either by the fire or in the open air. Soap 
turns the ivory back combs or brushes yellow. 
but Gold Dust does not injure them, . 


7 The above is taken from our free booklet 
“GOLDEN RULES FOR HOUSEWORK” 
Sent free on request to 
THE W. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New Vork, Besten. 
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$16. Goodras€ . 





Cou, W. 8. Prat, sec, Elkhart, Indiana. 




















The FERRIS 


Famous Hams 


and 


Boneless Bacon 
























House Established 
A. D. 1836 






One of the Oldest | 
And Yet Most Up-to-Date 
Curing Houses in the United States. 


The Years Have Brought Experience, 
Fine Quality Has Won Reputation, 
Success Has Provided Finest Facilities. 











BEST GROCERS AND MARKETS DEPEND ON THE FERRIS BRAND. 





IS YOUR TABLE SUPPLIED ? 




















